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ABS 


EARLY in its history printing was dubbed ‘‘the art of writing artificially.” There 
was pertinence in the phrase because the early types were imitations of the hand- 
writing of the scribes, and the decorations often partook of the quality of manu- 
script illuminations; as one may see from the Gutenberg Bible, handwork and 
the printing press were often combined. As the technique of printing evolved, 
however, less and less of the derivative influence was apparent. Printing slowly 
changed into an almost entirely mechanical trade with occasional highlights when 
an accomplished artist-craftsman like Aldus or Estienne or Barbou lifted it out 
of the prosaic into the realm of beauty and made the superb books which we 
usually think of when we speak of the “art” of printing. The greater part of 
the work of the press has always been a little stodgy and unimaginative. 

Machinery of a highly developed kind brought no fundamental change in the 
character of printing. It did enormously speed production, and it eventually gave 
a superficial polish to even the more ordinary product of the press; but the 
emphasis has been, save for a few gifted designers, mostly on the smooth func- 
tioning of the machine. Always there have been these few artist-craftsmen, and 
today they seem to be inaugurating a rather radical change in the nature of 
printing. 

This change, not wholly a conscious one on the part of our designers, is based 
on the principle of lithographic printing as developed in the offset press, on the 
new interest in calligraphy, and on the increasing demand for multicolor printing. 

Printing from types and color blocks involved the use of several different 
materials in a complicated relationship. Lithographic printing, however, makes it 
possible to print text and pictures from the same surface, a flat zinc plate. By 
the use of photography combinations of text and pictures are more easily handled 
than is the case with type and blocks. Text is still set in type, but increasingly 
there is discontent with the limitations which type imposes on the designer. He 
is no longer content to accept the arbitrary forms of type, and wants to have a 
freer hand. The present interest in calligraphy, the hectic use of many old orna- 
mental type faces, the increased use of script letters, and particularly the desire 
to use much pictorial material, all point to a great development in the use of the 
offset press. The greater freedom for the designer and the attractiveness of color 
lithography will be supplemented by some sort of photographic type composition. 
Since photographic composition needs only a single set of letters on a master 
negative, the opportunities for the calligrapher are limitless. 

The demand for color printing will inevitably bring about a cheapening of the 
process, which at present is almost prohibitive in cost for any but long runs of 
presswork. It seems likely that we are at the beginning of a new era in printing 
in which the elements suggested above will be used to produce results hitherto 
impossible. It will not be the old printing, where the impression of the type on 
the paper gave an effect of chiaroscuro —a solid, masculine craft, homely and 
limited in its effects. It will be a new conception in which color and freedom of 
design will adorn the surface of the paper with something of the character of the 
old manuscripts. The “art of writing artificially” seems to be due for a rebirth. 
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EDWARD COLIN DAWSON 


“ABOUT his neck there hung a wench; the label of his function.” John Dryden 
probably never heard the phrase “display advertising,’ but in 1680 he was 
familiar enough with the idea to describe the somewhat staggering display label 
mentioned above. Not even our most audacious national advertisers have car- 
ried the display medium quite that far, but at least it suggests to what lengths 
we might go with a label. 

If we are unfamiliar with the history of the label, surprise may be registered 
that the word was familiar to Dryden a century before the birth of our Nation, 
and many more years before the Industrial Revolution made labels an indispens- 
able part of all American business systems. For though we take it as a matter of 
course today that practically all merchandise carries labels, that we identify 
products by their brand name on labels, that labels have wide functions covering 
the packaging, shipping, or mailing of products, that goods are marked for sale 
by price labels, that labels warn us to use care or caution in the use of products, 
that labels instruct us in the storage or handling of products, that labels are direct 
advertising media at the point of sale, attracting the consumer’s eye and informing 
him of the content, quality, grade, style, construction, and performance of prod- 
ucts, it may shake us to learn that as early as 3000 B. c. Egyptian wine merchants 
were already labeling their jugs with seals made of Nile mud. 

By the twentieth century, s.c., Babylonian and Assyrian merchants were 
making tags of clay, pressed on string, to label their bales of goods. Shepherds 
of the period used what was probably the Adam of the modern tag —a heart- 
shaped stone with a hole for the string, worn around the necks of their sheep 
for identification. 

Returning to the Egyptians, inscribed labels have been found imbedded in the 
mud of the Nile which give evidence of a wide commercial use of the label by 
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LABELS 


this enterprising people. Made of wood, alabaster, even gold 
and silver, these were used to mark the varieties of materials 
used in the construction of temples, palaces, and pyramids. By 
1000 8. c., wooden labels on mummies were commonplace, 
and about the same time, Egyptian doctors were using labeled 
bamboo containers for medicines, making them the first mer- 
chants of patent medicines in labeled-package form. 

Long before Caesar’s time, the Romans pioneered in adver- 
tising with written “Lost and Found” notices which were 
called “libelli.”” This could be the source of the word “label,” 
though the Oxford Dictionary (N. E. D.) assumes it to be de- 
rived from the French “Lambel” or “Lambeau” which referred 
to the cloth tassels or “infulae” attached to a bishop’s mitre. 

In Europe during the Middle Ages, the label was attracting 
the attention of governments. In the Holy Roman Empire an 
edict was issued stating, “All workmen shall label their work 
to show of what city and of what master said work is a prod 
uct.” Those failing to comply were deprived of their right 
hand. Innkeepers who were found labeling ordinary wines 
“Rudesheimer” met even a worse fate —on the gallows. A 
little legislation of this type would be appreciated today by 
some label manufacturers we could name, and by discerning 
consumers who put their faith in brand names. 

In the sixteenth century merchants labeled their goods for 
shipping as a protection against loss in navigation, and such 
labeling resulted often in the reclamation of shipwrecked 
property. 

The printed label had its origin in the eighteenth century, 
about the time Addison and Steele were getting out “The 
Spectator.” Retailers attached these labels to articles for sale 
in their shops, and chemists and wine merchants used them 


Labels of Yesterday 
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on bottles. Of interest to collectors are the rare silver wine 
labels which first made their appearance in England in 1749. 
These shields of wrought silver, attached to the neck of wine 
bottles by a silver chain, were engraved with “Sherry,” 
“Port,” “Madeira,” etc., for use in the households of the 
wealthy. Some of the finest silver craftsmen of the time are 
represented in collections of these rare labels. A glass manu- 
facturer of Bristol went so far as to simulate the shield and 
chain in gold relief on blue glass bottles. These labeled bottles 
are even rarer as a collector’s item. 

With the invention of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, and the 
consequent spurt to the Industrial Revolution in the manu- 
facture of textiles in England, bolts of cloth leaving the mills 
were labeled with printed tags or flat labels attached by gum 
arabic and other adhesives. These early examples of labels 
first used in a major industry were simply functional, having 
space for the insertion of the width of the cloth and the num- 
ber of yards in the bolt. But while Napoleon still ravaged 
Europe, the display value of these labels revealed itself to 
enterprising textile manufacturers in England and America 
alike, and the steel-engraved label made its appearance. These 
were printed on thin white or colored stock, chrome and 
pink predominating, and displayed a line drawing or engrav- 
ing of the mill or factory where the cloth was manufactured. 
Some of the labels included the name of the manufacturer, the 
address of his plant, and the type of material (the Maryland 
Penitentiary textile label even included the signature of the 
Warden) but most remained content with a drawing of the 
mill and the usual space for width and length of cloth. This 
inexplicable reluctance to advertise became not the exception 
but the rule among textile manufacturers of the nineteenth 
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LABELS 7 4 


century, as a study of succeeding labels of the mid-Victorian period will reveal. 

In 1840 the English government printed the first adhesive postage stamp, co- 
inciding with the invention of the first machine for gumming paper by the 
McLaurin company in Scotland. Thus, in this year, the printed gummed label 
so familiar to us today finally came into its own. 

With gummed paper available, the varied uses of the label were quickly recog 
nized, and no matter what we may think of the shortcomings of the textile 
manufacturers in failing to exploit the label as an advertising medium, there is 
no doubt that the next sixty years were the Golden Age of the label from the 
point of view of sheer elegance. 

Textiles being a major industry of the period, it is not surprising that their 
labels dominated the field up to and through the Civil War years, after which the 
tobacco companies rose to leadership with their cigar-box display labels reach- 
ing new heights in label splendor. 

Whatever was the motive of the textile manufacturers in going all out for 
elaborate labels, it escapes us, but they certainly did just that. Rarely did their 
labels include copy beyond the number, width, and length of the cloth, while 
the name of the product, the name of the manufacturer and his address, were 
kept a dark secret. Consequently these sometimes magnificent examples of the 
designers’ and printers’ art served merely in the function of an over-expensive 
packaging label, informative only in providing the dimensions of the cloth. True, 
in some circumstances, the design incorporated an established trademark, but 
unless this trademark had previously been brought to his: attention, the con- 
sumer had no knowledge of the name of the manufacturer he was patronizing. 
Brand names were practically unheard of, and it must have been harrassing for 
the seamstress or housewife to match a sample of cloth, unless she knew the 
specific bolt in the specific retail shop from which the sample had been obtained 

Be that as it may, the manufacturers were providing the artists and printers 
of the middle of the nineteenth century with a field day, and these early Vic- 
torian worthies let loose their flowery Muses with a fervor born of enthusiasm 
rather than discretion. In the designs nymphs, goddesses, cupids, and cherubs 
galore, gamboled or floated through forests of rococo foliage, quite unconscious, 
we are sure, of the product they presumedly represented. Not to be outdone, the 
printer reproduced these gorgeous atrocities on heavy-coated gummed stock in 
five or six colors, die-cut or hand-cut and embossed. Many are gilded, embossed 
frames with a line drawing or etching in colors tipped on. 

In a class by themselves are the die-cut silhouettes of squirrels, hunting hounds, 
eagles, Indian-heads, baskets of flowers, etc., which are embossed in silver foil. 

As the end of the nineteenth century approached, the anonymity was finally 
discarded by the textile manufacturers, but the general ornateness of their labels 
remained. Thus we find the green and gold dragon of Novelli and Company a 
distinctive trademark. The Pocahontas Manufacturing Company came out with 
a five-color die-cut embossed label dramatically illustrating the rescue of Captain 
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John Smith by Pocahontas, and the Peabody Mills produced a typographer’s 
nightmare with the trunk of a tree twisted to form the letters of the firm’s name. 

Even in the Nineties we are still swamped by a plethora of cupids. Just what 
the naked little fellow had to do with selling cloth remains a mystery, but the 
Park Mills of Philadelphia used two of the cherubs (grounded) in the act of 
handing bolts of cotton print to a goddess-like blonde seated on a pedestal. If 
the copy read, “Wear these prints and snare your man,” we might get the idea, 
but perhaps the ninteenth century admen preferred to be more subtle. 

We can’t pass over this period without some mention of tobacco companies 
and cigar manufacturers, always big advertisers and, from the Civil War, out 
standing in the development of the display label. A package label of the T. C. 
Williams Tobacco Company, lithographed in five colors, shows President Grant 
standing atop a soap box (or tobacco carton) in front of the Capitol, smoking 
a cigar, and handing out cut plugs of chewing tobacco to a scrambling, battling 
mob of American citizens of every nationality. (The Asiatics in the mob remind 
us that the Immigration Exclusion Acts were not yet in force —an historical 
note in passing.) Floating over Grant’s head is the Angel Gabriel, complete with 
wings and horn, trailing a banner with “Ler Us Have Peace’ emblazoned on it. 

Liggett and Myers, now of Chesterfield fame, had a package label showing a 
colossal plug of chewing tobacco being painfully hauled by exhausted laborers 
into place as cornerstone of a building. The brand name is, of course, “Corner- 
stone Cut Plug” whose connotation is apt to make us less-rugged descendants 
conscious of Grandpa’s superb dental plate, which in itself might have been 
used as an advertisement for U. S. Steel. 

Looking over cigar-box labels and original drawings of this period, we are 
reminded of Leonatus’ remark in “Cymbeline” — “When I wak’d, I found this 
labell on my bosome,” but a further glance at these gaudy embossed lithographs 
tempts us to transpose it to, “When I wak’d, I found this bosome on my labell.” 
Certainly Grandpa and Father liked their cigar-box pin-up girls with the hour- 
glass figure, and label artists of their day catered to their tastes. Evidently cigar 
manufacturers heartily subscribed to the maxim that “a pretty girl can sell any- 
thing.” Almost all the labels now available for study show buxom blondes and 
brunettes — all but bulging from the paper they are printed on! It is perhaps for- 
tunate that Mother’s restraining hand is evidenced in the christening of her 
daughters, otherwise we might be introducing our sisters today as Lolo, Sultana, 
Danubia, Rayona, Vivanna, Valvera, Vanetta, Palmetta, Diona, Melissa, Ama- 
rilla, Neda and (so help us) Irola, Madrilena, and Florecilla, which were the 
appellations of the cigar-box madonnas. And if these names seem to out-Holly- 
wood Hollywood, we can be thankful we’ve also escaped the other extreme 
involving Gold Elsie, Sweet Pinkie, and Posy. 

In passing, we’d like to call attention to a label of the Eighties which has 
us mystified. It is a colored lithograph of a monocled dandy apparently present- 
ing his heart-throb with, believe us, a plough at the dinner table. The plough 
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rests comfortably on the tablecloth in front of the mortified beauty who gingerly 
holds the handles. We suspect the sequel to this would show the plough wrapped 
neatly around the neck of the monocled young gentleman. But an orchid to the 
Wiard Plow Company of Batavia, New York, for introducing an illustration 
of its product into its display advertising. Incidentally we'd like to see the re- 
sponse figures on this. 


Labels of Today 


With this brief background in the development of labels, perhaps we are ready 
to consider the labels of today. The functions of modern labels cover an ever 
broadening field, but generally we can group them under shipping or mailing, 
packaging, instructional or informative, advertising, marking, warning and signal 
labels. Inevitably the modern label combines more than one of these functions, 
but in analyzing it we are concerned mostly with its basic function, after which 
we direct attention to its physical aspects — the design, copy, layout, shape 
typography, color scheme, and material or stock on which it is printed. From 
these, the label derives a third consideration, highly important in this advertising 
age, its display value. 

Take a shipping or mailing label. Normally its component parts are From (the 
shipper), To (the receiver), together with postal or express instructions and 
information. The postal authorities request that the From be placed in the upper 
half, or in the left half of the label, and the To placed in the lower or right half 
of the label. Beyond this slight restriction, the possibilities for design and layout 
are unlimited. No restriction is placed upon the shape of the shipping label, but 
how often do we see one that veers from the conventional square or oblong? 
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Die-cutting has been available at small cost since before the Civil War, yet how 
many manufacturers take advantage of this opportunity to strike a distinctive 
note in the design of their shipping labels? 

While it is unwise to clutter up a shipping label with extraneous copy, we 
feel that beyond mention of the shipper’s name and address, some mention of 
the type of product he manufactures should be made or indicated in the design. 
In the case of firms who incorporate the nature of their business in their name, 
such as the Columbia Broadcasting System, this is unnecessary, though the CBS 
shipping label actually has a black half-tone of a spotlighted microphone in the 
From section of its label. But the majority of label users fail entirely to utilize 
the display value, whether because of unprofitable modesty, or conceit in believ- 
ing their firm name immediately connotes the nature of their product. Some 
of our largest manufacturers would be amazed at the ignorance of consumers in 
associating the manufacturer’s name with the product he manufactures. Large 
concerns like CBS, NBC, Standard Brands, Look Magazine, Standard Register, 
Du Pont, Hoyland Steel, all of whom could probably dispense with additional 
explanatory copy or illustration at no risk, nevertheless find it advisable to 
indicate the nature of their business in their shipping labels. True, one does 
occasionally meet the other extreme as in the shipping label of a famous Southern 
manufacturer of mortician’s supplies whose slogan, “If it’s for the dead we have 
it,’ sprawls across the face of his black-bordered label. But if it’s his business, 
why not tell the world about it? 

Color and typography are important considerations. Many manufacturers use 
the color scheme incorporated in their trademark. Thus Revere Copper and Brass 
keeps the familiar blue and red color combination on a white background as a 
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standard color scheme in all its labels. Other manufacturers will maintain the 
same design but vary the colors to identify different products. The Higgins Ink 
labels are natural examples of this. Typography is also standardized by many 
concerns, thus Life Magazine uses its familiar, bold, reversed type on a red back- 
ground on its shipping label. 

Some firms use actual illustrations of their products on their shipping labels, 
adopting the idea from the packaging field. Norma-Hoffman Bearings has a 
half-tone illustration of axle bearings. Campbell’s Soups has a can of tomato soup 
illustrated in the From section of the label. Foster and Kleiser, San Francisco 
outdoor advertising firm, uses a miniature roadside billboard as a shipping label. 
Many more companies are beginning to appreciate the display value of their 
shipping label. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company have developed their shipping label 
into a business form. Their Cellophane shipping label, for example, not only 
mentions the firm’s name, address, and product, but includes storage information, 
and leaves room for the date of shipment, order number, size, kind, checker, 
number of rolls or sheets, and net weight; a whole business system in itself. 

Warning notices are often incorporated in shipping labels. The Frankoma 
Potteries use PorrEry — Do Nor Drop as a border in neat Karnak intermediate 
type. We sometimes wish a copyman with a sense of humor could be let loose 
on warnings, then we might get something like Porrery — Witt Nor Bouncer 
to brighten the lives of our shipping clerks, though we trust them not to experi- 
ment. 

The labels mentioned are a fair cross-section of the better shipping labels of 
today. Generally there is much room for improvement. The shipping label has 
been the black sheep of the label family for too long. Packaging labels are given 
the advantages of die-cutting, embossing, the use of foils and metallics, multi- 
colored printing, and all the other processes that combine to make an attractive 
and effective display label, but the display value of the shipping label has been 
seriously neglected. Too many manufacturers apparently share the fallacious 
view expressed by the vice president of one of the largest advertising firms in 
America in a national printers’ journal. In an interview on the subject of labels 
as advertising media, this enlightened mind revealed that shipping labels are not 
classified as media because they reach the purchaser after the sale of the product 
is completed. Did it ever occur to him that a shipping label can, for instance, an- 
nounce and illustrate a new product or series of products to the consumer or 
client; can spotlight sales features (Such as FM ona radio manufacturer’s shipping 
label) ; can publicize trademarks and services; can advertise the circulation of 
publications; can advertise the firm’s anniversaries (Warner’s Twentieth Anni- 
versary of Sound, etc.) ; can call the attention of dealers and retailers to the man- 
ufacturer’s advertising campaign — perhaps being handled by this misguided 
advertising executive’s own agency? These are merely a few examples of how the 
display value of shipping labels might be exploited. And there’s always the 
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“front” or “prestige” angle to be considered in maintaining the good will of the 
customer and encouraging new orders. Our unthinking advertising executive 
would do well to remind his own clients that a shipping label makes direct con- 
tact with the customer (or, in the mailing of samples or brochures, with pros- 
pective customers) and is as much a reflection on the manufacturer and his 
product as his salesman. Both should be selected with care. 

Packaging labels have, of course, the primary function of display. This may 
incite violent protest from the more rabid advocates of informative labeling, but 
we will concede that the informative function runs a very close second. Jnforma- 
tive Labeling, the booklet distributed by the National Consumer Retailer Council, 
states that, “The most important single moment in the history of a sale comes 
when the prospect holds the product in his hands and examines it with his eyes. 
The sales-person may be busy elsewhere; she may be tongue-tied or uninterested ; 
but the informative label receives a unique opportunity to close the sale. The 
idea that a label is merely a trademark identification is passing. The new idea is 
that the Informative Label should present the facts on which the purchase de- 
pends.” We agree with this statement, and would have no argument with inform- 
ative labeling if it were not that in many cases Federal and State laws, such as 
the Federal Food, Drugs, and Cosmetic Act, require certain information on the 
main display label, making it necessary to consider the packaging label in effect 
an informative label. This necessitates combining what might otherwise be two 
separate labels, each with its own function. Consequently, we must point out 
that the display function is all important in first catching the eye of the pros- 
pective customer, after which he may indulge his interest in the information 
given on the label to his heart’s content. The discordant note is that all too many 
packaging labels go to the extreme and are overloaded by so much informative 
copy that it detracts from the display function of the label. The sensible approach 
is to incorporate only the minimum amount of copy required by law in the main 
display label — usually involving the quality, quantity, care needed in use of 
product, plus the identity of the manufacturer — subordinating this to the brand 
name, trademark, illustration, and slogan in the design. Any further information 
which the manufacturer feels would be of value at the point of sale, or informa 
tion which he feels would be of benefit to the customer in the use of the product, 
is better incorporated in a second label where possible, a policy followed by such 
firms as the House of Herbs. The alternative to this is widely applied by the 
manufacturers of canned goods who designate a specific area of the encircling 
label for display, and subordinate the informative area by the use of small type. 
Whiskey distributors such as Schenley even apply the display angle to labels 
which are basically informative. Thus, in their informative label on the back of 
the Golden Wedding whiskey bottle, they designate the upper half of the label 
to display, using the lower half for the informative section. A bride and groom 
are used as illustration at the top of the label, flanked by the slogan “Choice 
of a Lifetime.” Underneath them in bold reverse Old English is the brand name, 
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“GoLtpEN WEppING,” with smaller reverse type stating, “has had no peer 
for fifty years.” The lower half is entirely informative, mentioning, among 
other requirements, that the product contains “75% American potato neutral 
spirits” — an interesting reflection of trends of our time. It would seem then that 
a good rule to follow would be, wherever possible use separate labels for display 


~ and information or, where the laws or production problems necessitate the use 


of one label for both, let the display material dominate. Eye appeal is still the 
primary function in the packaging of consumer merchandise. No better argument 
for this can be found than that large packing houses such as Armour’s are chang- 
ing their complete line of labels to keep pace with the increasing number of 
giant food markets where the customer serves himself, eye appeal being of prime 
importance in attracting the customer to the product. 

All the processes mentioned as useful in improving the style and quality of 
the shipping label are, of course, equally important in the preparation and plan- 
ning of an attractive packaging label. Die-cut, embossed, packaging labels are 
widely used, though there is still room for improvement in color, design, layout, 
and typography. Manufacturers would do well to consult experts in the planning 
of their labels. Most label houses maintain art departments, layout men, and 
printing consultants who are available to their clients, yet all too often manu- 
facturers fail to take advantage of this service and the ordering of their labels is 
left in inexpert hands. Unfortunately the label house cannot take time to enter 
into argument with each client about the defects in his label, in fact where it has 
been done there has often been resentment — the manufacturer insisting he 
knows what he wants, and “give it to him or else —” so until manufacturers and 
their agencies show greater interest in the planning of their labels we cannot lay 
the blame for insignificant specimens at the door of the label houses. 

Lest advocates of informative labeling feel we have let them down, let it be 
said that, treated as a subject apart from display, the informative label fulfills a 
necessary function. We are glad to read that major textile mills are going all out 
for them in their labeling programs, that Westinghouse is resuming them on its 
electrical appliances, and that the Society of Plastic Industry is urging its mem- 
bers to adopt informative labeling. 

Labels categorized strictly under the heading of “advertising” are becoming 
more and more numerous. The Saturday Evening Post supplies its advertisers 
with a variety of labels stating, “This Product Advertised in The Saturday 
Evening Post.” Life, Time, Esquire, and many other publications have adopted 
this practice, keeping the color and typography of their cover designs in the 
label. Steamship companies and airlines have long been distributing travel labels, 
and Chambers of Commerce and hotels distribute the familiar “Welcome To—” 
labels. Many manufacturing concerns have distributed “poster stamp” labels 
illustrating their products or trademarks, these becoming so numerous that a 
National Poster Stamp Society is thriving, whose members make collections of 
these “advertising” labels in much the same manner as philatelists with postage 
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stamps. These are all common examples of labels used as advertising media. 

Warning labels explain themselves and are primarily functional, though re- 
cently label houses have been re-designing them to incorporate illustrations to 
drive the warning home. Thus Fracite is imprinted on a broken disc, telling 
its own story. 

Marking labels are used for attaching prices, stock numbers, size, etc., to 
various products, and are indispensable to retailers in the smooth functioning of 
their merchandising systems. 

The “signal” label is best illustrated in its use by the receiving section of 
Macy’s Department Store in New York. This section handles as many as 
1,400,000 individual pieces of merchandise every week which have to be allotted 
to various floors or areas for storage and distribution to the proper departments 
Each item is labeled with a specific, colored, signal label, the color or colors 
denoting which area the item is allotted to, thus facilitating proper distribution. 
Other business firms use signal labels in their office systems. A red arrow label 
is attached to a letter or invoice to call attention to a pertinent item. Colored 
circular labels indicate where to file a letter or receipt. A small green label on 
the corner of a letter may indicate instantly —‘‘For immediate attention”; a 
yellow label, “Hold for further consideration”; a red label, “Lay off — not our 
cup of tea.” 

Some mention should be made of labels used in charity drives to carry an 
appealing message, such as those used in the fight against cancer and tuberculosis. 
Election candidates use them also to solicit votes, and the National Maritime 
Union used them as a propaganda medium in their recent strike, plastering the 
New York subways with labels airing their complaints — just one more use of 
the label, though not recommended, but at least indicating the wide adaptability 
of labels in’fulfilling countless functions in industrial and civilian life. 

A discussion of labels would not be complete without a visit to the plant of 
a typical label house. One of the largest in the world is that of the Ever Ready 
Label Corporation of 141-155 East 25th Street, New York, which occupies a 
floor space of 66,000 square feet, serves more than 75,000 customers yearly in 
more than 200 industries, and whose presses turn out the astonishing figure of 
more than 15,000,000 printed gummed labels a day! Sidney Hollaender founded 
the concern in 1913 and directs its operations as president. 

This plant is completely equipped for every process required in the production 
of letterpress-printed labels, from order department through art department, 
composing room, plate-making department, pressroom, and shipping department. 
All equipment is modern, many special machines having been designed and con- 
structed in the plant’s own machine shop, or built by equipment manufacturers 
to specifications prepared by the plant’s mechanics. 

Mainstay of the production line are twenty-two New Era label presses, five 
Miehle Verticals, four Kellys, two Webendorfers, a Kluge, and a Miller Simplex. 
Additional Miehle Horizontals and Verticals are on order. 
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Thirteen of the New Era presses have printing surfaces of 9 x 12”, four of 
them printing in three colors, and the rest in two colors. The nine remaining 
New Eras are two-color 6 x 6” presses. These versatile New Era machines are 
flat-bed presses, using flat plates or type, and equipped with movable printing 
unit and cutting heads which can be adapted to print, slit, or perforate according 
to the demands of the particular label in production. They feed rolls of paper 
and print at the rate of 8,000 impressions an hour, slitting from a web up to 
twelve inches wide, and delivering twelve strips of wound labels — 96,000 labels 
an hour, printed in three colors, notched at the corners, slit or perforated, 
numbered consecutively, and delivered rolled or in flat lots! 

The larger presses are used for the printing of larger-sized labels, which are 
also delivered either in rolls or in flat sheets, often with several different labels 
printed on the same sheet. All labels for die-cutting, regardless of size, are also 
turned out on these presses. The flat sheets are jogged to precise register for 
cutting, and stacked in numbers of one thousand sheets. These are then cemented 
at the edge with padding glue to hold them firmly during the cutting process. 
For labels of rectangular shape, a Seybold precision cutter with electric-eye con- 
trol and power gage is used. Die-cut labels require individual attention. The 
sheets are placed upon heavy pressboard, the die placed in exact position by 
hand, and then moved under the descending pressure bar which drives the die 
through the stack. The stack is then withdrawn and the die placed in position for 
another cut. Many of the dies are custom built to the requirements of individual 
clients, but Ever Ready also maintains a library of 2,500 stock dies, varying in 
size and shape from dies for tiny lens labels, to dies for large packaging labels. 

For preparing its huge pressroom output, a completely modern photo-engraving 
department is maintained. The composing room is fitted with Ludlow and 
Linotype machines, and a large diversity of foundry faces which are displayed 
in a specimen book of over a hundred pages. Most labels are printed from 
photo-engraved zinc plates. Production proofs, either hand lettered in the art 
department, or set in type, are sent to the engraving department, where a step- 
and-repeat machine makes up multiple plates for letterpress printing in a man- 
ner similar to that employed in lithographic plants. 

A Lanston distortion lens is sometimes used for special effects such as unique 
variations in the shape or size of type. These are reproduced photographically 
from a block or line of type with the aid of the lens. A mechanical alternative to 
this is accomplished by a device which bends type slugs to any desired arc 
These are used in circular labels such as those on phonograph records. 

Ever Ready specializes basically in letterpress-printed labels, though main. 
taining some gravure equipment. Labels are, however, produced by other mass- 
reproductive processes such as lithography, embossing, debossing, die-stamping 

(intaglio), and gravure. As in the case of Ever Ready, there are specialists in 
each field. 
With all these facilities available to every business concern, small or large, in 
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the production of its labels, it is inconceivable that we find so few labels today 
that can be classed with the “collector’s items” of the last century. Nevertheless, 
if we can judge from the growing concern expressed by large corporations who 
are seeking to re-design their complete line of labels, we can perhaps hope for 
a renaissance in the label industry. Who knows? We may yet live to see a die-cut, 
embossed, shipping label, printed in five colors, mentioning the firm’s name and 
address, and even the name of the products or the nature of the firm’s business! 
And when a packaging label really reaches out and hits us in the eye, then we'll 
know the renaissance is here. 





NEW ERA LABEL PRESS 


1. Mill Roll 2. Tension Brake 3. Mill Roll Unwind Unit 4. 1st Color Printing Head 
5. 2nd Color Printing Head 6. 3rd Color Printing Head 7. Perforating Unit 
10. Delivery Table 9. Cut-off Unit 8. Slitters 
: «= &« 


The panels bordering the title page of this article, illustrating the chronological development of 
marking or labeling, are reproduced from the murals designed by artist Dunbar Beck for the reception 
rooms of the Ever Ready Label Corporation. They are the prize-winning designs from a nation-wide 
art contest conducted in 1935. 

The antique labels are reproduced through the courtesy of I. Warshaw, founder of the Warshaw 
Collection of Business Americana, 752 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















The Grapbic Arts in a Liberal Education 


WILLIAM K. ZINSSER 


AT about 1:30 in the afternoon a man came by and asked one of the boys what 
the line-up was for. There were quite a few students in line by that time, and he 
had good reason to wonder. 

“They're waiting for prints.” 

It sounded like a joke. No boys really knew what prints were, he thought. But 
they had started arriving some time before one although the house wasn’t going 
to open until two. It was a quiet yellow house on one side of the Princeton 
campus. He decided to go in and see the attraction for himself. 

Elmer Adler was inside, occasionally looking out with some amazement at the 
queue which had formed at his doorstep. There were about eight rooms in the 
house, each with many shelves of rare books and reference books, and with 
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prints on the walls. One room had so many prints that there was hardly room 
for anything else. They were neatly mounted and framed, and arranged in rows 
as if waiting for someone to come and take them away. 

This, Mr. Adler explained, was the magnet for the boys who were waiting 
outside. They were there to borrow two prints each for their dormintory rooms. 
This was a fairly bald statement, so Mr. Adler traced some of the story behind 
the morning’s events. 

It all began in 1940 when a group of people at Princeton started wondering 
whether the subject of the graphic arts could be attractively taught, like English 
or History, as part of a liberal education. It was a risk, because it had never 
been tried before, but they decided to find out anyhow. No one will probably 
ever know who had more faith —the University in bringing Mr. Adler to 
Princeton for an untried project, or Mr. Adler in uprooting his private collection 
to tit academic ends. Apparently there was confidence on both sides that the 
graphic arts as a subject could carry itself along. And to the practical aspects 
of the subject Mr. Adler brought his wide knowledge of books and printing, 
plus a strong desire to share his enthusiasm. Just as things were gathering mo- 
mentum, war came along, and almost all of the men left college. Would they 
retain their interest over the years? That was the question. 

The answer was outside the door. The line was getting longer, and soon they 
would come in to select prints. “What makes them come?” the visitor asked. 

“Nothing makes them come,” Mr. Adler replied. The whole idea just started 
rolling, apparently, shortly after he came to Princeton. Boys were always drop- 
ping in at the house, and in that way they saw good books and good prints. Then 
they came back to see more, and brought friends with them. And of course they 
all wanted to know the why and the how behind things they saw — why a book 
was good, how a print was made, where they could learn more. Thus the Print 
Club was formed. 

The man wanted to know if that’s what brought the boys here today. 

Mr. Adler pointed out that this was one of the Print Club’s functions. Early 
in the life of the project, the house became a meeting-place for so many interested 
people that some kind of organization was needed to draw the loose strands to- 
gether into a force which could carry on the idea. The Print Club crystallized 
the various aims of the graphic arts program. For instance, there was this lending 
collection. The Club secured a number of prints by contemporary American 
artists, then mounted and framed them, and offered them for loan for a period 
of one term. Lending day always brought to the house a fervor hardly in keeping 
with its usual dignity. Boys would come from all over Princeton to pick out the 
prints they wanted in their room that term. 

“But this year...” said Mr. Adler dubiously, pointing to the crowd outside. 
“Well, you can see for yourself. We announced two o’clock as lending time, and 
they started coming here before one. It’s not a good thing.” 

“Not a good thing?” 

“Oh, it’s a wonderful indication that the program is more popular than ever. 
But this will be too rushed. They’ll come in and pick a print and leave again, 
without giving proper attention to their choice. Normally, there is the good 
experience of making a selection and exercising judgment. Today there is too 
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big a crowd. We didn’t expect so many, but next time we'll know. We're still 
experimenting.” 

Lest this give the idea that the program is formal and strictly planned, Mr. 
Adler explained that the house is always open to the casual browser. To answer 
the questions that might arise, informal seminars are arranged. With his acolytes 
gathered around a large table, Mr. Adler explains the techniques of printmaking, 
illustrating his talk with examples from his print collection. One night, for 
example, woodcuts are discussed; another night, lithographs, and another night, 
serigraphs, until all the media have been examined. This instruction develops 
a sense of visual appreciation — an approach that may be all too rare in an 
educational system built largely around oral lectures. Other phases of the field, 
like book collecting, eventually are explored, and the student soon finds that he 
has picked up an interest in the graphic arts in quite a painless way. 

One of the most valuable of the Print Club’s projects is the policy of inviting 
different artists to the house from time to time to demonstrate a special technique. 
At the same time, the Club arranges a formal exhibition of that artist’s work so 
that the student, while watching the printmaker at work, becomes familiar with 
the end toward which he is striving. Somehow it brings new life to an old art 
to see the artist produce a finished print from just a plate, and it also gives the 
observer a feeling for the characteristics and special charm of each medium. John 
Taylor Arms is one of the many artists who have demonstrated their work over 
the last five years. 

Taking a move in the same direction, the Club commissioned one artist a year 
to do a print of the Princeton scene, to be given out as a dividend to Club 
members. As a result, six prints have been executed: a wood engraving by 
Thomas Nason, a drypoint by Louis G. Rosenberg, a lithograph by Charles 
Locke, a linoleum by Louis Novak, and a serigraph by Harry Shokler. For 1946 
Samuel Chamberlain has made a drypoint. Each of these has captured in its own 
way the flavor of the Princeton setting, reflecting the different approach taken 
by different artists. For the individual the prints represent a permanent tie with 
college days. 

To know the graphic arts one must be a specialist in the field. At least that’s 
what people used to think. Now that theory has been proved wrong at Princeton. 
It is proved by the numbers in which men have returned from the war and 
flocked back to the house with the books and prints. The fact that they feel 
drawn to it indicates the appeal of the graphic arts in university life. 

The point is: how can this type of program be brought to other schools and 
colleges? How can the graphic arts be integrated with the liberal arts throughout 
the educational system? Mr. Adler, who looks on his program as a testing- 
ground, is confident that projects similar to his can be made to work anywhere. 

The skeptic may remark that Mr. Adler’s collection already existed when he 
came to Princeton, and therefore could not be duplicated. 

He shrugs off this theory with the observation that there are many collections 
hidden away on library shelves which could be dug out and put to use in work 
of just this type. First of all, it takes diggers; but these are born of the projects 
themselves, for curiosity leads to knowledge. It becomes a question of collecting 
constantly the better things in the field, to bring the best in the graphic arts to 
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those who want to learn. This sort of work never stops. As more collectors be- 
come interested, the easier it will be to spread the idea among other schools 
and colleges. 

This is the challenge and the opportunity that faces the graphic arts in the 
sphere of education today. It is a chance which, properly applied at the school 
level, could bring to the greatest number of people an understanding of book- 
making, printmaking, and allied crafts. Interest and appreciation fostered in this 
way would necessarily have a salutary effect on American art. 

It does not make any difference that at Princeton war has created an odd 
jumble of ages and classes. The youngest freshmen browse and study in the 
house along with men returning as undergraduates, graduate students, teachers, 
or just residents. Age is not an important factor in a place where men are drawn 
together by common interests. That is the spirit which nourishes the program 
at Princeton, and which can nourish it at other places. As the collection becomes 
a permanent part of the Princeton Library, the graphic arts takes the place it 
deserves in the chain of liberal education. What has been done there can be 
done elsewhere. 





Print Lending Day 


The Wood Engraving on pg. 19 is of Elmer Adler by Hans A. Mueller 





































DUTCH UNDERGROUND PRINTING 


L. G. A. SCHLICHTING 


THE impetuous stream of resistance papers that leapt and rivuleted over Holland 
during the German occupation owed its political impact to a number of authori- 
tative weeklies, sponsored by diverse political and spiritual groupings, as well as 
to the printed or stencilled daily news bulletins which, originating in bulk from 
the publishing centers of those same weeklies or turned out in a hundred-odd 
copies by a single man with a radio set in an attic, found their way to untold 
thousands of letter boxes every night before the curfew. The fact in itself of their 
very regular circulation, which one paid for occasionally when a boy or girl 
presented themselves as “your” distributor (to be duly probed before recogni- 
tion), was a strong counterweight to the domineering German propaganda. 

Towards the end of the war, it was estimated that about eighty publishing 
centers were turning out one and one-half million copies of their weekly and daily 
papers a week. 


The above illustration is a drawing by Adine van Houten for Bruidegom in September, a story 
by Theun de Vries. Printed by Jac. P. Romijn, Utrecht, 1943, 
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THE FOX AT THE POINT OF DEATH 


A Fox, in life's extreme decay, 
Weak, sick, and faint, expiring lay; 
All appetite had left his maw, 
And age disarm'd his mumbling jaw 
His numerous race around him stand, 
To learn their dying sire’s command: 
He raised his head with whining moan, 
And thus was heard the feeble tone: 
“Ah, sons! from evil ways depart; 
My crimes lay heavy on my heart. 
See, see the murder’d geese appear ! 











Illustration from De Vliegenvanger, a translation of The Moon is Down, by John Steinbeck, 


1944, The Busy Bee Press, illustrated by Salem; 1025 copies. 


Page from The Fox at the Point of Death, by John Gay, The Busy Bee Press, with facsimiles 


of the original illustrations of the Fables, 1945; 525 copies. 











THE BELLS 
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EAR the sledges with the bells — 


Silver bel 
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low they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 


In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight 
Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic 
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To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 


From the bells, bells, bells, bells 
7] 


Bells, bells, bells — 


From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells 


[26] 

















SELECTED POEMS 
by 
EMILY DICKINSON 


A. A. BALKEMA 


1940 





The City in the Sea and Other Poems, by Edgar Allan Poe, The Busy Bee Press, illustrated 


by Fedde Weidema, 1944; 500 copies. 


Jitle page from Selected Poems, by Emily Dickinson, 4. A. Balkema, 1940; 200 copies. 
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What strikes one in most of these weeklies is the number of studious and 
elaborate articles on problems of social and political reconstruction, reflecting 
the thought of the many correlated circles which, while inspiring the resistance 
movement, were at the same time eagerly looking forward to new peacetime 
endeavors. Overflowing the limits of a weekly article, many more such studies 
were published as pamphlets, to be read and discussed during the long curfew 
evenings. 

Although some of these papers achieved a remarkable level of technique, it is 
not here that one may look for special typographic achievements. Even if the 
dread haste of the work should have permitted it, prudence excluded conspicu- 
ous individualization. Some of the copies were bound to get into enemy hands, 
and the German police was always trying to trace printers through clues afforded 
by paper or lettertype, just as they were watching the shops in order to go after 
buyers of stencils or multiplicating machines. 

An exhibition of Dutch underground printing now showing in the Library of 
Congress, however, demonstrates that the fine art of printing was not forgotten 
or neglected in the Netherlands during those difficult years. The “free books in 
time of bondage,” picked from the broad stream with an eye towards technical 
and artistic values rather than political importance and towards refinement rather 
than wide circulation, constitute a precious collection of the wartime work of 
Dutch graphic artists, whose skill and art appear untouched and even enhanced 
by the “underground” conditions of their activity. 

Some of the books shown were rarities right from the start, being printed in 
only a few dozen precious copies. Perhaps one even might ask what is the 
“underground” value 





taking the word in its legitimate political sense — of 
such collectors’ preciosities, the “illegal” printing of which might seem to be 
hardly more than an added factor of rarity in a book produced for that purpose. 
However, to disregard the resistance value of these books would be to overlook 
an inherent quality. In the first place, the people who produced precious speci- 
mens of the art of printing for their own and a few amateur’s delight were the 
same who printed resistance books and pamphlets for wide circulation. Further- 
more, the proceeds of small bibliophile editions served to sustain other publica- 
tions or went directly to some resistance fund. And even apart from that: 
keeping up their art and skill, publishing timeless works of European masters of 
literature or Dutch poets officially silenced for their non-membership of the 
German-sponsored “Kultuurkamer,” was a way of resistance in itself, absolute 
in the literal sense of the word. Also, viewing it from the other side, the printers 
of these books were in for merciless penalties if the Germans caught them. 
Among the first “illegal” book publications were those of the Amsterdam book- 
seller and publisher A. A. Balkema’s “Five-Pound Press,” which took its name 


























Ilustration from Geuzenliedbock, Eerste Vervolg. ‘Eerste Vervolg'’ means First Sequence; 
the original Geuzenliedboek was a sixteenth century publication of the songs of the ‘“Gueux 





fighters in the war of liberation against Spain. This collection of resistance poetry is presented 
as a sequence to the old Geuzenliedbock; it was printed in 1943 and new sequences followed 
in 1944 and 1945 and had a wide circulation. 
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Jitle page from Herfstvacantie, by Jan H. de 
Groot, 1940 by Bert Bakker, The Hague, 
illustrated by C. A. B. Bantzinger. 
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from the maximum amount of paper freely salable under German culture-super- 
vising decrees. As a matter of fact, even this small hole was plugged as soon as the 
Germans saw that something could be done with five pounds of paper. In the 
“Five-Pound Press,” as well as in two other series, colophoned “A. A. B.” and 
“The Black Sheep,” Balkema, with Jan van Krimpen as his principal graphic 
artist, published about fifty books of excellent quality, the authors ranging over 
four languages and including Mallarme, Emily Dickinson, La Rochefoucauld, 
Thomas Gray, Heraclitus, Pushkin, Emily Bronte, and William Blake. 

Another prominent publishing house was that of “De Bezige Bij” (The Busy 
Bee), which started its activity printing a one-sheet ‘“‘rijmprent” (rhyme-print), 
a medieval form of illustrated pamphlet which had been revived with some 
success before the war. The poem in this case was the “Song of the Eighteen 
Dead” by Jan Campert, a poet who succumbed in German captivity and who 
in these simple and appealing lines, passionate and homely at the same time, 
voiced the last feelings of the friends with whom he was sentenced to death. 


“O loveliness of sky and land 
In Holland, freedom-blessed — 
Once you were trampled by your foe 
I found no moment’s rest. 
What can a man, upright and true, 
Avail in such a plight? 
He kisses child and wife adieu 
And fights the useless fight.” 


I remember buying this “rhyme-print” from my tobacconist, who kept a stock 
of them behind his empty cigar-boxes. It went all over the country and had 
seven reprints. All in all, the editions of “The Busy Bee,” including several other 
rhyme-prints, novels, and collections of poetry, gave upwards of $300,000 for 
resistance funds. 

Most original and important masterpieces of graphic art are those printed 
under the sign of the “Blue Ship” by the painter, poet, and printer, H. N. Werk- 
man, who was shot by the Germans shortly before Holland’s liberation. He, too, 
covered an international range of authors, including along with living Dutch 
poets, Luther, Peguy, Verlaine, and Trakl. 

The same international scope is often shown by other publishers, signing “In 
signo piscium,” “In Agris Occupatis,” “Bayard-pers,” “Le lapin et le chat,” 
“Homeruspers,” “Molenreeks” (the Mill-series), and others. 

While several of these books would rank for eminence in any peacetime 
graphic art competition, in order to fully appreciate the human and artistic 
meaning of this work it is well to bear in mind something of the circumstances 
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under which it was done: the secret nights’ labor with only an oil- or acetylene- 
lamp for a light; the careful hiding away of all things from indiscreet morning 





visitors; the transport of paper and metal in “prams,” shielded by a baby who 
might well have figured in a printer’s sign along with the Ship and the Mill; the 
cracking alarms and the endless excursions. 

An honor list of more than a hundred printers and writers, who paid for this 
free Dutch press with their lives, is a formal ““Amen’”’ to that. 
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Jlustration from Moffenspiegel, produced by 
The Busy Bee Press, 1944. 














AIGA 
International Book Illustration Show 


HELLMUT LEHMANN-HAUPT 


Epitor’s Note: The International Book Illustration Show, featuring book illustration and 
design throughout the world during the last ten years, opened under the sponsorship of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts at the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, 
September 18. All of the books received could not be exbibited, due to lack of space. 
However, all of the assembled titles will be listed in a catalog that is being planned for 
the near future. There are approximately 250 books on display, illustrated by a repre- 
sentative group of artists. 


WHEN the first plans for the exhibition were made well over a year ago, no one 
could have foreseen the enthusiastic response from all over the world; nor the 
comparative ease with which individuals and organizations in nearly thirty dif- 
ferent countries found themselves cooperating in a common enterprise; nor yet 
the quality, vigor, and brilliance of these products of deeply troubled times. How 
were such accomplishments possible in the midst of the indescribable sufferings 
and privations of World War II? There is only one answer. These books filled 
a very real and a very deep need, felt as strongly and urgently by the artist who 
wanted to make pictures as by the printer who wanted to print and by the man, 
woman, and child who needed books. The strength and beauty of these volumes 
was stronger than the many enormous obstacles which loomed in the path of 
their realization. That these obstacles were overcome is the most eloquent testi- 
mony to their importance and vitality that is possible. 

In order to safeguard the continuity of their existence these books did not have 
to be war books, any more than finely printed books, or specialized in any other 
way. True enough, there are many volumes of poetry in the exhibit, an indication 
perhaps of the heightened importance in a time of stress of this concentrated, 
economical word craft. Nevertheless, the really important thing almost every- 
where was to have the things of beauty and spirit go on existing with as little 
interference as possible. That’s what the people wanted. So, with a few tragic 
exceptions, there was very little blackout of book illustrations due to war con- 
ditions. That alone is a truly remarkable fact. It is underlined forcefully by the 
observation that the war on the other hand did not stimulate (again with a very 
few exceptions) good illustration in the very countries where enormous increases 
in book production took place. Naturally, there were different ways to get 
around the obstacles and different approaches to the fulfillment of needs in the 
victorious allied countries, in countries occupied by the enemy, and among the 
neutrals. 
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Articles received by experts from the various countries contain the answers to 
many questions which we hoped the exhibition would provide — above all, how 
important was the role, how strong the voice raised by book illustration as a 
medium of expression in this crucial decade, how precious the message entrusted 
to it? Who were the artists who made themselves felt, were they the leading 
painters and sculptors of a country, were they specialists in one or another 
graphic medium, was there fresh young talent? What were the favorite graphic 
processes, was there evidence of a new style, a new credo of book illustration? 

It is difficult to imagine how the importance of book illustration could be more 
forcefully justified than by artist members of the Yugoslav underground of whom 
Irina Aleksander writes in her article: 

“When the cannon and planes of World War II reached Yugoslavia, only to 
leave it eight days later in ruins, subdued, and her proud people enslaved, the 
arts there were naturally brought to a standstill for a while. But for a while only. 
You cannot make the Yugoslavs live in slavery, and it was not easy to stop the 
artist-fighters of Yugoslavia. With the growth of the organized resistance began 
the rebirth of the fighting arts. 

“If before the war a large number of Yugoslav artists could say, ‘The streets 
are our brushes, our squares are our palettes,’ how much truer was this during 
the war when they had to use both brush and gun! 

“One of them, the sculptor Radaush, writes: ‘When I first saw the gutted 
cities and hamlets, the pits in our soil, the bloody-red, red-hot horizons where 
fires were raging; when | first heard the screaming and crying of our women 
whom the Nazis were torturing, outraging and murdering . . . Needless to say 
that nothing in these scenes I reproduced was invented, all these things really 
happened. This was our bloody reality that might seem too horrible to be 
credible . . .” And he also tells that all he could do was to cut with his pocket- 
knife, upon scraps of linoleum, the horrors he saw, and then print them in a 
most primitive way, on scraps of paper, filling with that work of his the moment- 
ary scrap of time between battles. 

“Most of the works of the artist-fighters were lost or destroyed in battles; but 
the spirit of these works of art, created and produced under the very heel of the 
enemy, can be neither lost nor destroyed. 

“All our efforts would be in vain,’ appeals a Yugoslav Congress of cultural 
workers, ‘if the creative forces of our people in the fields of culture would not 
find an adequate expression; if the tears of mothers, the fury of the peaceful 
peasants whose homes were burnt, the groaning of thousands in the prisons and 
concentration camps, the pain of defeats and the songs of victory, would not be 
captured and preserved for our posterity by those who can do so with pen, 
pencil, brush and spatula.’ ” 

Poland suffered in silence. “In the history of the Polish illustrated book,” 
writes Hanna Mortkowicz-Olczakowa, “the ten years, 1935-1945, must be 
divided into three periods, quite separate and different from each other, divided 
by historical facts. The day of the first of September, 1939, the beginning of the 
world war, ended the first of them; the day of the liberation of Poland from the 
Germans began the last. In between, during over five years of the German occu- 
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pation, publishing in Poland did not exist officially. Except for the periodical 
press and secret literature, mostly of a political and patriotic character, no Polish 
book appeared in print with German approval. Silence was the purposeful 
demonstration. 

“Thus the previous development of many years, the attainment of a higher 
and higher level of artistic publication, all this came to a sudden and irrevocable 
end. 

“During the war cataclysm there perished not only the war and pre-war pub- 
lications. The balance of our losses is enormous and gloomy. The victims of 
persecution, fire, Warsaw insurrection, were not only book collections, but 
people themselves and their workshops. 

“Poland has emerged from the war cataclysm in a state of complete impoverish- 
ment and destruction. Yet, in the summer of 1944 and in the winter of 1945 in 
a country partially destroyed, destitute of people, deprived of initiative and 
capital, publishing activities started from the very foundations. There was neither 
paper nor publishing houses, typographic experts nor printing inks — it seemed 
as if there were no possibilities whatsoever. 

“The birth of a new Polish book — and even of an illustrated book — consti- 
tutes a secret of our regenerating forces, of our indestructible energy. The in- 
teresting symptom of this new production is its democratization. New 
publications appear like mushrooms after rain. Not only the old graphic artists 
are contributing to them, but also new ones, unknown until now, or those whose 
talent has matured and gained strength during the war. 

“The fruits of the several months which divide us from the gloomy silence of 
catastrophe, are not a true picture of the capacity of Polish graphic art. They 
are only a pledge for the future and a symbol of our indestructible force.” 

Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, defied the conqueror with an overt jubilant 
assertion of national spirit. As in France, the occupying authorities were wooing 
their subjects with the purpose of ultimate absorption in the new order of the 
thousand-year Reich. What they got was not open defiance, but a glorious, tri- 
umphantly confidant expression of a people’s will to pursue its own way of life. 

Comparisons are apt to be odious. But it would be blind to deny that the 
temperament and vigor, the originality and freedom, the color and rhythm of 
these lovable books from Czechoslovakia have gained them an honored position 
in this exhibition. 

It is quite obvious from the volumes displayed here that book illustration suits 
the temperament of the Slavic people. It is by now a well established fact that 
ever since the end of World War I, work of exceptional originality and strength 
was produced by the illustrators of the USSR. 

Louis Lozowick writes of the position of the artist in the Soviet State today 
and of recent developments in illustration: 

“In its deep concern over the cultural and mental development of the young 
generation, by which it sets its greatest store, the Soviet Government has always 
sought the co-operation of the artists equally with that of the writers. The artists 
on their part have responded with enthusiasm. They work on children’s books 
with boldness and exuberance, approaching — sometimes unconsciously, some- 
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times deliberately — the fresh, unspoiled, ideographic outlook of the child. Since 
early impressions on a child’s plastic mind are likely to be lasting, psychologists 
and educators as well as artists, writers and the children themselves, participate 
in the planning of the books to be published. 

“By extension, books for adults and the illustrations that go into them are 
not a matter of chance but of planning. And thus while the character of the 
illustration will depend, of course, on the technical equipment and the esthetic 
orientation of the artist, it will depend no less on the social demand made on the 
artist and the writer by the new audience. 

“The Soviet audience is as avid for classic as for contemporary writers, for 
foreign as for its own national authors. 

“TIlustrations are used in cheap and fine editions, in fiction and non-fiction. 
In fact, so great is the demand for illustrations that there are not enough artists 
to fill it. 

“Finally it should be noted that many if not most of the prominent Russian 
illustrators are not exclusively, nor even primarily, illustrators. This circumstance 
prevents their work from falling into routine, into professional slickness. 

“During the war many artists have worked for the Army, on war posters and 
other tasks directly connected with the war. Illustrated books continued to be 
published, though on a reduced scale. With the end of the war, artists are once 
again crowding publication offices, and books are appearing in constantly grow- 
ing numbers.” 

In marked contrast to the muffled outcry of the Yugoslav underground, to the 
overt assertion of national folkways in Czechoslovakia, and to the sponsorship 
of the Soviet State are the forces which kept book illustration alive in France. 
The conqueror, who felt that he could afford an appearance of leniency in cul- 
tural matters, was ignored. Thus, the classic concept of French book illustration 
remained intact. 

Jacques Guignard has looked at the French books selected for this exhibition: 

“The eye remains fixed on the date on the title pages of these beautiful vol- 
umes,” he writes, “and it is only then that they reveal their true meaning. It was 
difficult enough to publish the works of poets and moralists who teach children 
how to become men — books which alone could keep alive the belief in human 
values during the years of anxiety. Not only food but also man power was lack- 
ing. Skilled workmen were prisoners, in forced labor, scattered. Paper, ink, 
power to move the presses were missing. 

“When later on we will remember how the artists and craftsmen of the French 
book met these circumstances we will admire the secret flame that burned in 
them, their will not to allow the torch which had been passed on to them to 
become extinguished. 

“The many artistic and literary enterprises born after the first world war were 
unable to weather the crisis. But the bibliophile societies survived. Unlike the 
American Grolier Club, which publishes scholarly books, they distribute to their 
members books which are chiefly monuments of book-making. They are chosen 
by the members and published at their expense. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
role, often quite different from that of the publisher, played by these various 
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societies of amateurs, doctors, lawyers, engineers, society women, who wished 
to retain their freedom to publish books after their heart’s desire. 

“For that you need good and solid materials. Vellum paper was out of the 
question, but high grade machine-made paper was still being produced or still 
available, even colored papers, more readily available, were used in certain cases 
and those were still being made by hand. 

“High grade paper is necessary for large sized volumes. The tendency of pub- 
lishers to commission illustrators from artists used to working on large surfaces, 
is another factor that makes for large books. Bold type faces in large sizes were 
needed when typographic material was scarce. Nevertheless, publishers rarely 
failed to use type faces which harmonized with the text that was to be illustrated, 
to set them in such a way as to enhance the atmosphere of the book and to blend 
text and picture throughout the volume with skillfully chosen ornament.” 

This grand tradition of French book illustration has exercised a strong in- 
fluence upon other countries. One feels this influence in the books that have come 
both from the French and German speaking parts of Switzerland, where strong 
artistic personalities have found such a happy opportunity for expression, such 
ready support from publishers and the public that they may very well be envied 
by less fortunate artists elsewhere. 

It is remarkable that at the same time the illustration of trade books is so 
highly developed in Switzerland. It would indeed be difficult to find another 
country where trade books at moderate price levels are illustrated with so much 
character, beauty and technical competence. 

As in other European countries with a strong peasant population, national 
folkways have found an outlet in Swiss book illustration. But equally strong is 
the voice of the individual master artist, pioneering in hitherto unexplored 
territory. Some of the most progressive graphic work comes from Switzerland. 

Hungarian illustration is dominated by folk art motives. How this came about 
and what it means is explained by the Reverend Barnabas Dienes: 

“As these unbelievable years drifted insensibly toward their all engulfing 
Niagara Falls, the Hungarian book art experienced an unexpected Indian Sum- 
mer. Steadily the political pressure grew against the liberal minded publishers, 
writers and book artists, forcing some out of business, some into emigration, 
some into the background, but all of them into political silence. Their field of 
publication would have dried up if they had not rediscovered both the old 
classics with pregnant meaning for the day, and the folk arts always so ready 
to yield rich harvest. New men, mostly ultra-nationalists, filled the place vacated 
by the persecuted liberal artists, and with vengeance they appropriated this new 
style. Their political ideology clamored for the glories of the colorful Hungarian 
folk arts as their very own. The vein was rich, and the harvest bounteous, be- 
cause Hungary is indeed exceptionally productive in folk songs, ballads, decora- 
tions and designs. Their influence raised the quality of the trade editions, but 
especially enriched the limited field. 

“But this development came to an abrupt halt, darkness fell on the land, in 
marched the Nazis, the concentration camps, the siege, and the destruction. The 
book arts fell into a coma. It is still in it. The men and the machines are there, 
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but no paper to print on, and no Messiah to call forth Lazarus. It is very signifi- 
cant that the first book published last year with artistic ambitions was the story 
of the Flood, in the official version of the Bible. It was unassailably old and 
indestructibly powerful to carry the great message of hope for an entirely new 
beginning.” 

Writing about Portugal, Augosto Pinto discusses the opportunities that await 
the artist under the culture-conscious totalitarian government: 

“In Portugal, arts and artists — and the graphic arts accordingly — benefitted 
much from the sponsorship of the political regime. 

“In one of the principal departments of the new State, the Secretariado de 
Propaganda Nacional, the Director initiated a policy that favored the expansion 
of the Fine Arts in Portugal. He proceeded to employ and encourage a large 
number of artists with approved qualifications. 

“The Portuguese artist, and even the foreign resident in Portugal, who previ- 
ously had to rely on the favors and favoritism of private individuals, rather than 
the State, suddenly found employment and compensation of his efforts. These 
opportunities were open to everyone who possessed talent and the necessary 
competence. 

“Due to this encouragement the Portuguese publishers and printers were able 
to enlist the services of many capable and experienced artists, painters for the 
most part and decorators of note, who were critical of every detail and watched 
over the quality of production. 

“The war brought favorable repercussions to Portugal, facilitating and lending 
added quality to these productions. Whether war nerves sharpened the need for 
escape into the romance of literature or whether business grew because of the 
greater purchasing power of the middle class, the fact remains that in Portugal 
the newspapers, periodicals and above all the book found a tremendous new 
market. During the war more books were sold than at any previous period. Even 
the cheaper editions, in order to catch the public eye, appeared in bookstore 
windows with attractive covers, brilliantly illustrated. Special editions too found 
an easier market and they too appeared in attractive formats.” 

It would have been possible in this exhibition to demonstrate the similarity 
that exists in the work of illustrators working in different countries today. The 
almost universal use of certain favored processes, the response to a few dominat- 
ing influences at the source of most contemporary work are responsible for this. 
For instance, with a few notable exceptions, the illustration of books for children 
is remarkably similar in regions as far apart as Scandinavia and Latin America. 
The differences are of a fairly subtle nature, dialects as it were of the same basic 
Esperanto. In preparing this exhibition, we have felt it more interesting and more 
significant to emphasize the differences, to demonstrate the characteristic indi- 
viduality of each country, both in style and content. 

Book illustration in Scandinavia, for instance, could be shown in terms of its 
relationship to other countries, to Russia, to France, to England. But is that the 
crux of the matter? 

Yrjo Kivimies from Finland, answers this question: 
“Nations can ‘borrow’ art from each other just as little as individuals can bor- 
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row each others natures. Impressions coming from outside can be fruitful and 
inspiring, but art, to be true, must reflect the spirit of the people, it must, in 
other words, spring forth from their spiritual life. 

‘More peacetul times have now been restored, and there is reason to hope 
that Finnish book-illustration will enter a new period of rise, three important 
conditions tor this now being at hand: the demobilized graphic artists have 
already shown that the difficult years have not crushed their creative spirit or 
their enthusiasm; the leading publishers make it a point of honor to produce 
beautiful books; and finally, the buying public has proved its full appreciation 
of the publishers’ and artists’ mutual efforts in this line.” 

The article from Sweden, from the pen of Georg Svensson, further clarifies this 
question of national characteristics and international influences in book illus- 
tration: 

“In a small country like Sweden, artists and writers have always been in close 
contact with each other, not only socially, but also culturally. They have been 
fighting on a common front for the same ideals and the same aspirations of style. 
For the illustration of books this relationship has constituted a favorable soil, and 
has given birth to many inspired works. This affinity in the cultural life was 
particularly apparent from 1890-1910, which era, both in art and literature, was 
carried by National romanticism, rooted in the uniqueness of the Nordic nature 
and in the annals of Swedish history. During this period, the book art could 
hardly be considered among the most remarkable cultural manifestations, but it is 
of interest as a nationally peculiar expression of l'art nouveau and the archaizing 
decorative style of William Morris. 

“During the period of 1915-1930, a line of brilliant illustrators appeared in 
Sweden, most of whom had received their training in Paris among the modern 
painters. Their illustrations are more picturesque than graphic, made in water 
color, sepia-lave, or ink-drawing, and separate from the printed pages of the 
book. It was up to the reproducer or the printer to fit them in their right places. 

“The work of the last ten years, representated in the current exhibition is 
stamped by a return to a firmer affinity between picture and typography. Of 
great significance from an educational viewpoint has been the institution ‘Swedish 
Biblio-Art: 25 Selected Books,’ a direct counterpart to the annual selections made 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts and in England. The illustrations aim 
at a more graphic effect, and even if the most graphic of all illustration methods, 
the wood-engraving, has not become very popular in Sweden, the illustrators, 
working in ink and crayon, are gladly trying to achieve the effects of wood- 
engraving, etching, or lithography. Original lithographies and engravings can 
also be seen, but more rarely, as the illustrated book in Sweden generally is not 
an exclusive bibliophile edition, but sells at a comparatively low price.” 

As this catalog goes to press no articles have as yet been received from Nor- 
way, Denmark, or Belgium nor yet from several other countries. Not all the 
books have arrived, either. These notes are therefore of necessity incomplete. 

In writing of the books selected from Holland, Jan van Krimpen, famous type 
designer and typographer, tells us of the publications of the Dutch underground 
and of the future outlook in his country: 
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“In recent years not many illustrated ‘fine editions’ have been made. Because 
of the difficulty of distributing clandestine editions —1 think that in this small 
country nearly a thousand were made under the nose of the Germans (they 
are being catalogued on the part of the Amsterdam University Library) — many 
of them look like fine editions or fine printing; as a rule, however, not designedly : 
since the number of copies printed had to be small it was quite as easy, or some- 
times as difficult, to get good paper for them as some poor stuff; and as far as 
they were not printed in hidden or improvised workshops the printer could 
without much trouble, give them some special care. 

“On the other hand a few publishing houses are, for part of their publications 
at least, specializing in illustrated ordinary or trade editions. Some books included 
in the present exhibit are printed in the last year of the war or shortly after it 
and in more than one case the paper used is much poorer than was intended for 
them. 

“In this exhibition there are books illustrated in almost as many processes as 
possible. 

“From this it is, | think, clear that the orthodox principles of book illustration, 
when there could be no salvation but in the woodcut, have been abandoned, as 
they have been in many other countries. | think that the woodcut, which is —- 
this at least we must admit to be correct in the theories of our fathers and grand- 
fathers in the craft — most closely related to genuine letterpress printing, has 
one of the best chances to survive. Some twenty or twenty-five years ago Holland 
had a host of woodcut artists, more than it has now, but very few among them 
ever made really acceptable illustrations. It seems to have been easier to a younger 
generation to yield to the discipline of book production, if not always and en- 
tirely to the typographer as a conductor.” 

Mr. van Krimpen is also concerned with the basic philosophy of book illus- 
tration: 

“By illustrators of books I do not mean people who make drawings, or even 
woodcuts or engravings, illustrating the contents of a given book and to be 
printed in it in some way or other. When | think of illustrating a book, | 
think of a certain cooperation between the printer or typographer and the 
illustrator. Even the most excellent drawings, or prints of any kind by the artist 
who does not understand what a book is, or does not want in a way to sub- 
ordinate his work to that of the printer, | cannot consider as book illustrations. 
The ideal book illustration, I think, illustrates or elucidates the text and at the 
same time unconspicuously decorates the book as an object.” 

The same basic questions are examined with somewhat different results by 
Philip James, of the Arts Council of Great Britain, whose introductions to recent 
British exhibitions of book illustration show his broad experience and keen in- 
sight into the nature of illustration. In his article for the present exhibition he 
speaks of two main varieties of illustrated books, one, “books in which there is 
a real partnership between author and artist, a fusion of two minds,” the other, 
“books punctuated with drawings or photographs which are virtually a factual 
extension of the text —a type of production which is not always prosaic and 
utilitarian and comprises a large number of lovely books. Both kinds are repre- 
sented in this exhibition. 
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Wood ‘engraving by Eric Ravilious for the Writings of Gilbert White of Selborn 
(London, 1938). 
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BELGIUM 


Wood cut by Josef Cantré for De Boer 
die sterft by Karel van de Woestijne 
(Antwerp, 1937). 
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Wood engraving by Stefan Mrozewski for Legendy Warsawy (Warsaw, 1938). 
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SWITZERLAND 


feite yur ube yu bringen. Das wer cin fQwer Srid Arbeit, denn 

f@lagende RNoffe yu léfen, brandt Mut und Verfidt, wenn man 
nidt cins ansgewifet triegen will. ECndlid gings, fic wurden ab. 
gtipannt, cinjein angebunden; nun follte mit ten Deidfelroiien dat 
gleide gcidebden, da Rolperte ciner, er wufite nidt iiber was. Er 
bidte fid, triegte cin Menithengefidt in vie Hand, falt und nafi, 
das er febr erfdral und f@rie: ,,Da liegt ciner und it tet, aber nit 
Eglibanncs! ,,Mein, der liegt da wie cin Kalb und gerbe”, rief 





cin anbderer. ,, Dem bat ¢6 nits getan; wenn er fertig ift, ifts ibm 
wobler als vorber.” ,,Ziinde dod ciner!” rief es wieder. ,, Werft den 
Meniden beifeite iiber den Hag, ténnten fonit mit ibm in Ungelegen- 
beit fommen. Lebt er, fo find wir weit, wenn er wieder gu fidy felbiten 
fommt; ift er tot, fo braudt niemand yu wifien, wie ¢6 gegangen itt.’ 
Marr, meinft, das Lime niemanden in Sinn, wober das ware? 
Dann fénnten wir feben, wie e6 un ginge, und was die Leute dayu 
fagten, und auf dem Gewiiien modte id 6 aud) nidit haben’, ward 
qeantwortet. Ein sorniger Fluh nad Lidt idnitt fernerem Gerede 
den Faden ab, und als das Lidt fam, (eric einer: ,,St das nit 
Magelibodenbures Anneli?’ Und cs war Nagelibodenbauers Anneli, 
weldhes ta Mutend auf der Strate lag. Felir and an@ dabei, fragte 
blot wiederbolt: ,,Site tot, oder lebts nod? Tot fei es now nidt, 
hiet e6, aber nidt bei fid felbiten, wenn man Waser hatte, fénnte 
man cé vielleidt gu fic felbiten bringen. Wabrend man naw diefem 
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Woodcut by Emil Zbinden for Die Kdserei in der Vehfreude by Jeremias Gotthelf (Ziirich) 
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Lithograph by A. N. Samokhvalov for Istoriia 
odnogo goroda by M.E. Saltykov-Shchedrin 
(Leningrad, 1935). 
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Scrapboard drawing by Le Roux Smith Le Roux 
for Land van ons Vadere by du Plessis (Cape- 
town, 1945). 





NORWAY 


over rommenc sh stuene bie lettere 4 varme opp, 
og det lille soveloftet som fer var over kieven, strakte 
seg nd over hele husct. 

Vindwer hadde allerede ct par hundre & vert i 
bruk i byene. Na ble det enter hvert ogsé alminnclig 
pa landsbygda, og skaffet lys og sol i rommenc. Og 
de lysere stucne fristet til cn rikere utforming av 
imteriorene, til dekor og til rosemaling. Den nye 
byggemiten, sammen med gode tider i landet, 
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Emer 1800 kom si igien en fornyee ev stuc- 
tormen, idet de tohegde hovedbygningene med lang- 
sval i begge hegdene kom i hevd. Den vanilige set- 
stua ble framleis nede, men andre hegde gev plass 
til stasstue som iseer ver beregnet til gjestebud. 

Alicrede 1 middelaideren hedde storgardene sine 
gjestestucr, skiler som de kalees. Men disse var de 
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Author’s drawing for Gamle hus i Rauland by Th. Egner (Oslo, 1945). 


CANADA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Wendigo pursuing the trespassing hunter; strange potions, 
carrying death or healing, which wise old men know how to 
distil from roots and leaves; incantations and every magic 


Illustration by Thoreau MacDonald for Maria Chapdelaine by Louis Hémon ( Toronto, 1938). 
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Color illustration by Karel Svolinsky for Cesky rok-Jaro (Prague, 1944). 
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Author’s illustration for Whistling-Two-Teeth and the Forty-Nine Buffaloes 
by Naomi Averill (New York, 1939). 


“Drawing is a kind of universal language, understood by all nations.” 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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“English books,’ he continues, “have always had a large measure of unity 
between their parts whatever their subject has been; the typographer of the 
twentieth century has restored the level of book production to that of the 
Renaissance. They have, of course, substituted the machine for the hand-press 
and have provided for the patronage of the many instead of the few. 

“Today our most serious artists ignore the field of illustration because we have 
no patron-publisher — not perhaps like Morris who was an antiquarian making 
a magnificent gesture of protest against the vulgarity of contemporary commercial 
printing, but rather like Vollard who had a profound belief in the greatness of 
contemporary artists and was prepared to spend untold wealth on obtaining an 
absolutely perfect result and to devote up to twenty years on the production of 
a single work. This is not the English way. It is only once in a lifetime we rise 
to the scale of a book like Old Spain with Sir Muirhead Bone’s incredibly skill- 
ful architectural drawings. 

“However, if we lack the innate sense of style, the elan, the inevitability of 
French art, we have much to give in other directions. It must be remembered 
that the inspiration of English art lies in literature; in France the visual arts have 
always been supreme. Hence our deep respect for the appearance of the printed 
word and the subordination of all rival claims to attention. We find, therefore, 
in English book art a strong thread of continuity which has saved us from the 
worst excesses of vulgarity. 

“Today the main characteristics are still to be found, although the output of 
the war years is marked by an austerity of style and poverty of materials. But 
adversity has revealed a great store of ingenuity in book-builders and it is a 
commonplace of history that limitations breed health in art. 

“In price the books range from a midget twopenny in full colours to a stately 
folio at one hundred guineas from a University Press. Of the three basic methods 
of illustration — relief, engraved and surface — the first and last as represented 
by wood-engraving and lithography take pride of place. The revival of lithog- 
raphy, especially in colour, is especially notable. 

“So long as the humblest and cheapest of all printing-surfaces, the linoleum- 
cut, can give us anything so exquisite as the example in this exhibit it will remind 
us that complexity is not all, and that beauty can be gouged out of an old piece 
of floor-covering while the most elaborate photo-mechanical devices are still 
dependent on the horrors of clay-coated paper for their adequate presentation. 

“Our children’s books of today are very different from those of our youth. 
Aesthetically they are vastly superior and yet one is always hearing that children 
still prefer the sickly romantic colours and photographic naturalism which was 
the stock-in-trade of all the Edwardian illustrators of the nursery classics, and 
that the discreet taste and elegance of Rex Whistler or the macabre ghoulishness 
of Mervyn Peake leave them cold. The truth is that they like colour and want 
to be able to see what is happening. That does not mean that a new style of 
production and a new school of illustrators for our children are not overdue.” 

From the British Commonwealth of Nations illustrated books arrived from 
Canada, South Africa, and Australia. There was some reluctance on the part of 
experts in these countries to send some of these books to an international 
exhibition. 
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“There has never been any number of finely made books,” writes B. N. Fryer 
for instance about Australia, ‘‘and books have not had much regard as an instru 
ment to represent Australia.” 

However, the advent of the Australian Limited Editions Society in 1936 made 
a difference, emphasizing as it did skill and sound workmanship as well as a 
willingness to experiment in modernism. A number of small private presses 
followed suit. The wartime establishment of Australian branches of London 
publishing firms and a severe curtailment of imports from England proved a 
potent stimulus to local publishing and printing. 

In Canada too, production took a sharp upward swing during the war years. 
To what extent book illustration has benefited from this is discussed by William 
Colgate: 

“Book illustration in Canada is a plant of comparatively late growth. Indeed 
it was not until the eighteen-fifties that a Canadian illustrator may be said to 
have first appeared, and not until the late ’nineties that Canadian books began 
to carry the illustrations of Canadian artists. 

“During the war, the demand for books grew to such an extent that publishers 
soon found their resources overtaxed, and deliveries, as everywhere, fell behind 
schedule. With the increased sale of books came a large share of the current 
prosperity for the publisher. A growing disposition on the part of the Canadian 
publisher to spend time and money on the appearance of his books — format, 
typography, illustrations and jacket — soon became evident. In the pursuit of 
this highly laudable aim, insofar as circumstances permitted, he enlisted the skill 
of the professional illustrator, the typographer and the designer; which of course 
was all to the good, even though the movement in the direction of better books 
was not as general as it might have been, considering the opportunity presented 
to the publisher. 

“Among artists, that is to say illustrators, there is noticeable at the present 
moment a growing dissatisfaction with what is. This is a healthful sign. Line 
drawings are displacing photographs where the nature of the book permits. The 
camera has long been extolled because it misses nothing. The reader, however, 
is apt to grow tired of seeing nothing missed and turns with relief to the artist’s 
rendering of people and places that misses much with advantage. The greater 
demand for the work of the illustrator, now apparent, may be the natural con- 
sequence of a change of mood; or, it may be, may quite easily be, the result of a 
erowing appreciation of the artist’s supremacy in the field of illustration: that the 
artist may stress as he simplifies, while the camera, lacking human ingenuity, 
may not. Whatever the reason, the effect is a distinct gain for book illustration. 

“What of tomorrow? All that may be said with assurance is that more and 
more books will continue to call for the collaboration of the artist and the 
designer. 

“Long established houses are turning with fresh confidence to the illustrator 
to embellish their books. Unfortunately, with a few honourable exceptions, the 
format of the book has not kept pace with the steadily improved quality of the 
illustration. The absence of an art and typographic director from the personnel 
of most Canadian publishers accounts for the defects | have mentioned in more 
than one volume otherwise commendable.” 
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In South Africa, the Imprint Society for the Advancement of the Graphic Arts, 
a young, but enthusiastic body with excellent aims is making itself felt. H. P. 
Schmoller, Overseas Secretary, feels that book production in general and book 
illustration in particular have still a long way to go, since South Africa is still 
at the stage where its artists — and there are many highly gifted ones — look 
down upon illustrating books as something inferior and prefer covering large 
canvases. 

One has to go to North Africa to find old traditions. A single illustrated book 
from Egypt in our exhibition shows faithful observance, by an artist of Russian 
descent, of the style of Islamic miniature painting. This tradition has also strongly 
influenced other Russian illustrators working within the territory of the USSR. 

In India, too, ancient traditions of miniature painting are alive. The amazing 
thing there is with how much vitality and how lightly these traditions are carried, 
how readily and skillfully they are bent to the depicting of the contemporary 
scene, including loud speakers, limousines and the teaming masses. 

The same is basically true of the illustrations from China, except that there 
we encounter not miniature, but the woodcut, still going strong after some 1100 
years — less decorative perhaps than in the old days, but all the more alive in 
its expression of contemporary life. 

“Despite the destruction of the leading publishing houses in China by the 
Japanese,” writes J. K. Li, “there have been quite a number of books printed in 
the interior during the past ten years. Many of them were printed on the poorest 
grade of paper, and their production was of the poorest quality, which may only 
be excused on the grounds of the loss of plants and equipment during the war. 

“The Chinese books in this exhibition are examples of the undiminished ex- 
pression of a free people during wartime although deprived of their normal media 
and equipment. There must be, and are, books if the human spirit is to survive. 








{ There lies a significance behind this seeming paucity of books and their illustra- 
e tions, in the fact that the love of literature and art had not grown less — but 
e rather greater, for it had been temporarily shorn only of some of its adornments.” 
r, The impression one receives from Latin American book illustration is dom. 
inated to a large extent by the influence of European and especially of French 
or traditions. The only story received from Latin America which gives an authentic, 
¥. close-up view of the forces at work in one country has come from the experienced 
4 pen of Alfredo Gonzales Garano, writing from Buenos Aires. 
re “Already in the first half of the nineteenth century,” he writes, “Argentine 
y, illustrated books show the same French influence which is so apparent in 
Argentine culture today. Up to the first world war composition and illustration 
nd were rather poor in quality. The world-wide renaissance of book illustration be- 
he tween the wars had a marked effect in Argentina. The appearance of the eminent 
printer Francisco Colombo, whose presses produced model works, together with 
ror the founding of cultural societies such as the ‘Amigos del Arte’ and the ‘Bibliofilos 
he Argentinos’ and publishers such as Viau & Zona, combined to improve the 
the quality of the Argentine book.” 
nel “During the first third of the twentieth century, almost all the illustrated books 
ore were limited editions, printed on de luxe paper, although some of the more 


important publishers brought out large editions. More recently, Argentine pub- 
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lishers, who today are legion, have been very successful in fultilling the demands 
of Latin America and Spain, and in making the illustrated book, once the ex- 
clusive property of a few fortunate collectors, available to the public. Our books 
follow the great tradition of those produced by the Western World, and our 
illustrators and typographers are direct descendants of those who contributed 
to the glory of Europe. 

“Modern techniques, imposed by the necessity of turning out large editions, 
have, however, dispensed to a certain extent with the work of the artists who 
illustrated the classic works of the past, and have inevitably lowered the quality 
of the book.” 

Mr. Garano also feels that a selection of Argentine books from 1925 to 1945 
would have been much better, because in a nation divided against itself, cultural 
activities were paralyzed. 

The other strong influence is the resurgence of aboriginal American art, a 
force that is lending originality and independent strength to Latin American book 
illustration. This is especially noticeable in Mexico, from where no story has as 
yet been received. The omission of Mexico from among the illustrations in this 
catalog was in deference to the wishes of the Mexican Committee responsible 
for the selection of books. 

The question of a definite American style was also in the minds of the Com- 
mittee for the U.S.A. 

“It is doubtful,” writes Carl Zigrosser, chairman of the U.S. Committee, 
“whether this can be affirmed without qualification. The United States by its 
very nature is a melting pot, a conglomeration of heterogeneous and as yet 
unfused elements in a vast and varied country. As a freedom-loving democracy 
we have always welcomed visitors and colonizers from older countries. We 
are receptive to the cultures these people brought with them; we are curious to 
read the classics produced by other cultures; we contrive to print these classics 
with illustrations not only by our native artists but also by those from afar who 
have found refuge in our land. These varied cultural strains are a fructifying 
impulse, and add greatly to the richness and diversity of our panorama. There- 
fore, although we may not boast of an American style or language, we are justi- 
tied, | believe, in speaking of an American accent. We can discover subtle traces 
of a new approach and a distinctive way of doing things. Many of these books 
could have been produced only in the United States, and I do not refer only to 
those works of specific American content. Our tradition is not behind us: it is 
still in the making. It is to be hoped that this exhibition will stimulate our pub- 
lishers and our book lovers to make it an even more tangible and shining reality, 
and to utilize more fully the creative talents available to us by undertaking new 
printing ventures and enlisting not only our professional illustrators but also our 
great painters and sculptors in the production of the ideal illustrated book. 

“How can one define the perfect illustration? First of all it must be an integral 
part of the book; it must fit in harmoniously on the printed page in scale and 
in color and weight. But beyond all technical or typographical considerations 
there is required a certain quality of pertinent inevitability: not just an illustra 
tion but the illustration, the perfect interpretation of the spirit and content of the 
writer.” 
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The Committee in charge of the U.S. section included, beside its chairman, 
William Edwin Rudge and Samuel Golden. The Institute’s winnowing-out of 
The Fifty Books of the Year for the last decade was used as a starting point. The 
cooperation of fifty-seven leading publishers of illustrated books was solicited for 
additional nominations and entries. The extensive knowledge of the selecting 
committee was put into requisition, all of whom were familiar with what had 
been done during the period. 

The original instructions to this committee had imposed certain limitations 
upon the number of possible selections. When changes of plan made an extension 
of this number possible, the Executive Jury assumed the responsibility for some 
additions to the basic list as well as for the final selection of the books to be 
actually shown. 

It was the task of this Executive Jury, consisting of Helen Gentry, Karl Kup, 
Paul Standard, and the chairman and vice-chairman of the committee, to make 
the final selection from all books submitted. We had received from the experts 
in the foreign countries, who usually had organized themselves into juries, 
representative cross sections, carefully balanced surveys of everything worth 
while in the book illustration of their countries. From these selections we had to 
pick characteristic, beautiful, and interesting volumes in such a way that each 
country would be adequately represented and that the total view would be as 
true and eloquent a picture of illustration in the whole world as possible — not 
a simple matter. 
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A Visit Jo The 
SHORT RUN PRESS 


FEW readers, and | fear many printers, seldom notice on the copyright page 
of books the printers’ imprint. Most readers confuse the publishers’ name on 
the title page, and the name of the printer on the back of the page. Fewer yet, 
I suppose, have ever noticed on an occasional book the line, “Printed at the Short 
Run Press, Short Run, New Hampshire.” That interesting institution is of com- 
paratively recent inception, and readers of Print may be interested in the account 
of a visit to the novel establishment, made for the purpose of obtaining more 
information about its ideals and its equipment. 

Short Run is a small village set in a pleasant rural region of low hills, sur- 
rounded by small, well-kept farms, and enlivened by a small, clear river. It is 
reached by a single-track branch railroad which was rescued from abandonment 
by its larger lessor through the enterprise of its train crew: they took over the 
line and its small equipment, and run it for the convenience of the half dozen 
communities along the way. Two trains a day each way of mixed passenger 
coaches and freight cars do a quiet but successful little business over its twenty- 
odd miles of track, and if the speed is not that of the Flying Yankee, it furnishes 
much needed facilities to the people along the way. Excellent highways pass 
within half a mile of Short Run, leading to two metropolitan centers. 

Taking the early morning train from the Junction I inquired of the friendly 
conductor about the Short Run Press, and was told that I could hardly fail to 
find it when the train stopped at Short Run — “There are no street numbers in 
Short Run,” he said, “but anyone will tell you where it is; in fact we shall pass 
the building just before we get to the depot.” Old words still linger on in that 
sequestered valley ! 

I had no trouble in locating the premises of the Press, some three hundred 
yards back from the “depot,” between the tree-shaded village street and the 
railroad track, in a building which had formerly been a grain warehouse. With- 
out architectural adornment it was a well-proportioned wooden structure, painted 
a yellow ochre color, one story in height, with a grey-green slate roof; well- 
trimmed grass plots and carefully tended paths showed a due regard for the 
external appearances. A short runway led to a loading platform beside the 
track — but the space between the building and the track was grassed, and there 
were several apple trees. The whole premises displayed a pride in outward aspect 
which is so lamentably missing in most small New England manufacturing and 
mill properties. Entering the office, | found a room sheathed in pine, very simple 
but attractive. The pine had retained its natural lightness of color by being 
coated with tung oil; adequate light had been obtained by windows inserted 
when the warehouse had been made over for the use of the Press. Desks and 
letter files were of unstained oak, and the whole appearance was one of taste 
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and simplicity. There was a pleasant outlook across the lawn to the village 
street and the low hills beyond. 

I explained the purpose of my visit to the young woman who was the only 
person in the office: that I had been intrigued by the imprint | had seen on some 
carefully planned and printed books, and thought that the readers of Print 
(bound copies of which I noticed on a book shelf) would be interested to know 
more about the Press. She offered me a chair (it was a simple Windsor, factory- 
made, but good in line and easy to sit in), and began to talk easily and familiarly 
of the Press. “You see,” she said, “the Short Run Press is a very natural double 
entendre. We are located in this little village of Short Run, and we confine our 
work to printing books in editions of not over twenty-five hundred copies. We 
have never printed more than that number, and in general our runs are nearer 
fifteen hundred copies. It became apparent some years ago that many publishers 
and individuals who needed only a thousand or two copies of a book were 
handicapped by conditions which had developed in the printing trade. The 
large book printing establishments tended to grow larger, and were increasingly 
disinclined to accept orders for short runs. Furthermore, in large printing-offices 
the personal touch is too often lacking. The smaller book printing offices could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand — in fact there are in New England not 
even half a dozen such places equipped by training and machines to do such 
work in good style and give prompt and intimate attention to the customer’s 
wants. So we thought it would be a smart idea to deliberately set ourselves up 
for the production of short run work of a superior quality.” 

I asked her to give me a litle more information about “short run work.” 

“Well, as I have said, we limit our press runs to not over twenty-five hundred 
copies. We set the type, and if the customer wants electrotypes we have them 
made, but we insist that the first printing shall be done in our own press room, 
from our own composition. We do not believe in separating the composition 
and the presswork, because we can be sure of the result through doing the com- 
plete job here. If a customer, as sometimes happens, tries to insist on a longer 
run, we suggest that he seek a larger office where they want longer runs.” 

“You seem to know a good deal about printing,” I suggested. “Well,” she 
answered with a smile, “I have printers’ ink in my blood, | suppose. | come from 
a family of New England printers; in fact my father is stoneman here now, after 
retiring from years of work in a large shop. I came here after working for some 
time in a large city proof room — and am | glad I got away from the noise and 
dirt of the city.” 

At this moment the muffled sound of machinery, which had been apparent as 
soon as I entered the office, became louder as a door opened and a man entered. 
“This is Mr. Higgson,” said the young woman, “and he can tell you more about 
the Press.” “Are you the Manager?” I asked. Both Mr. Higgson and the young 
woman laughed. It was the latter who explained. “You will learn that this is a 
cooperative establishment, and while of course certain ones of us do specific jobs, 
we have never given ourselves titles. Mr. Higgson is a manager in effect, but not 
by title.” This sounded interesting, and I turned to Mr. Higgson for further light. 

“1 don’t know how much Mrs. Wilson has told you,” said he, “but this in 
short is the story of the Press. Two or three of us, experienced printers, eager to 
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get into more intimate contact with book printing than is customarily possible 
in large shops, thought that we could associate ourselves in a smaller place, and 
by strictly limiting our product in terms of impressions, accomplish two results: 
supply an increasing demand for small editions, and do better work. I had served 
as foreman of a large city composing room; another man had for years been a 
highly paid and competent cylinder pressman; Mrs. Wilson’s father had owned 
and operated a successful city printing-office. | had come on this little village in 
motoring about New Hampshire, and | liked it. It seemed to us, as we indulged 
in the usual printers’ grousing about wages, conditions, and the demands of 
customers, that we could really do something about it, perhaps. So we began 
to lay plans. We found this unoccupied warehouse, convenient to a railroad 
which was small enough to be interested in small business, yet connected within 
short distance of a trunk line. We found that hydro-electric power was available, 
with low rates. We realized that with electricity, good roads, telephone, and 
adequate mail service, we were as well situated here as we would be anywhere 
save for the possible difficulty in securing labor. “There Mrs. Wilson interrupted : 
“We have two mails a day, and we have never failed to answer a letter the day 
it is received,” she said with some show of pride.) 

“How about labor?” | asked. ‘““We have solved that more easily than we at 
one time feared. Our business has grown slowly, and our associates are mostly 
mature men who have long passed their wander jahren. | should have explained 
that we are a cooperative association: each man in the shop is an equal partner, 
participating in all the problems of management as well as sharing in the work. 
In order to maintain a continuing organization we have taken in two apprentices 
— one a young man from the village, one from a neighboring town. They serve 
a five-year apprenticeship, receiving a share of the income of the business on a 
sliding scale, so that when their apprenticeship is over, at the end of five years, 
they become full-fledged associates: during the five years they do not receive, of 
course, as much as the associates. As a result, and with a fairly constant flow of 
work, there is no such thing as a ‘labor problem.’ ” 

“You speak of a ‘fairly constant’ business. What happens when there is a 
slackening off?” 

“Well,” said the untitled manager, “this is not Detroit or Pittsburgh, nor even 
Lowell or Holyoke. Each of us has his house and land here in the village or near 
by. In slack periods (and I must tell you that they have been few and of short 
duration) we find time to do the chores around our places which are always 
ready to be attended to. We generally have gardens, and some of us have hobbies. 
But we get less time than we would sometimes like to attend to them!” 

Having heard about the organization, and Mrs. Wilson having gone back to 
her office duties, I said I would like to see the shop. Mr. Higgson immediately 
led me out into the workroom. I remembered visiting another famous press, and 
on the way to the workrooms passing the time clock, with a picture of Benjamin 
Franklin framed above it. Bul here there was no time clock at all! | realized that 
in a cooperative establishment such a device is quite unnecessary. Mr. Higgson 
explained that time spent on a specific job is noted on the job ticket, and since 
there are no innumerable small jobs and to a remarkable degree each book is 
handled in large doses rather than split up between many men and many opera- 
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tions, this method has proved satisfactory for all bookkeeping purposes. 

The big room revealed type stands and type-setting machines and presses in 
orderly array — composing room on one side, pressroom on the other. I examined 
the equipment with much interest, while Mr. Higgson explained. 

“We do not attempt to carry a large amount of foundry type because we have 
easy access to trade composition houses in the cities, and we can get at short 
notice what we need, and we do not have a great weight of ‘dead letter’ to house 
and inventory. Of course we have some foundry type, and what we have is very 
carefully selected, from American and European foundries — types which we 
believe to be the best obtainable in cut and casting (you know the foreign depth 
of counters is a great advantage). As for our line-casting machines — there 
were two of them —I must confess that they are a compromise. In many ways 
we should have preferred the single-type form of machine, but the deciding factor 
was noise. The line-casting machines are more like the purring of a contented 
cat, and the single-letter machines have an irritating staccato which we felt would 
shatter the quiet of the countryside as well as our nerves! For spacing material 
we depend on our friends the composition houses, except that we have a very 
considerable amount of iron furniture.” 

A late model proof press and the usual small tools were in evidence. But | was 
surprised at the absence of long galleys. I asked about this. My question seemed 
to give Mr. Higgson considerable satisfaction. 

“As practical printers we realized that the long galley is a time saver in handl- 
ing book work, since it can be used for both galley proofs and page proofs. But 
the arrangement of three pages to the strip is ridiculous and extremely awkward 
for everyone except the printer. The old method of proving facing pages as facing 
pages is in every other way preferable. So we decided to go back to the older 
method. All of our slugs come from the machines on page galleys, and when the 
slugs are paged, they are proved by placing two galleys side by side on the proof 
press. It does take a littie more time, yes, but if you could read the letters of 
exulting satisfaction from publishers and authors you would understand that we 
have done the obviously useful thing.” 

Between the composing room and the pressroom were the three iron imposing 
stones and the galley racks arranged in alleys at right angles to the composing 
room — to allow easy access for both compositors and stoneman. 

The pressroom showed two automatic cylinder presses, with space for a third 
which I was told was on order. These would take a sheet 25 x 38 inches, in 
line with the modern tendency toward smaller, speedier presses. (“A big cylinder 
eats its head off and is a constant worry to keep fed properly,’ remarked Mr. 
Higgson.) Also there was a 17 x 22 automatic cylinder which I was told was 
used for the Press’s own forms and for occasional book jackets. No job work 
is done by the Press except for itself. 

I expressed curiosity about paper stock, and was told that through an arrange 
ment with a small mill some fifty miles away, a standard paper in two weights 
and 25 x 38” in size was kept on hand. I saw the sheets — mellow in color and 
feel, ideal as to type receptivity. Customers are not limited to this paper, but 
when other kinds are desired they are bought for the job, and not stocked. This 
limits the amount of stock to be kept on hand, but does not hamper the Press 
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by necessitating large inventories of slow-moving items. The only piece of 
machinery I saw which was not of the latest model was a 48” undercut paper 
cutter of a model no longer in use. “A good old boy,” said Mr. Higgson, patting 
it, “old fashioned, yes, but it will cut a pile of soft book paper better than many 
a more modern machine.” 

On looking again at the cylinder presses | realized that one of them was ap- 
parently much newer than the other. Mr. Higgson guessed what was in my mind. 
“We started out with one second-hand machine and one new one deliberately. 
We felt that we could buy the old machine cheaper, and that it would be good 
business to salt down the balance between its cost and that of a new one against 
its replacement in due time. Now we shall never have to replace two presses at 
one time, but can stagger replacements.” 

“What about binding?” I asked. Mr. Higgson looked pained. (I remembered 
that Bruce Rogers once remarked in a moment of exasperation, “I wish books 
didn’t have to be bound.”) “Of course many of our customers have their own 
binders, and sheets are shipped direct to them. For very limited editions, two to 
five hundred, we can, if the job is sufficiently important, do a pretty good job 
here in Short Run through the energy and enthusiasm of two of the village women 
who can sew and forward with great skill, and who find the work interesting. Of 
course we can do the trimming here on our cutter. Otherwise we depend on a 
trade binder with whom we have worked for years.” 

The electric clock pointed to twelve: no “hooter” or siren announced the fact, 
but the men laid off their aprons, and went home to dinner. I was interested in 
watching them. This was no “shop crew” but a half dozen or so old and young 
men, alert but not nervous, with no shop pallor, and with no time clock to play 
policeman at the door. The workroom relapsed into the usual dead quiet, but in 
its atmosphere of light and cleanliness it reflected the human spirit which ani- 
mated this cooperative community of skilled workers. As I said good-bye to Mr. 
Higgson he remarked, “I hope that you will lay emphasis on the fact that this 
is not a profit-sharing enterprise. Every man here is an owner, and all share the 
ups and downs of the business. So far we have had an adequate return for our 
work in form of cash income, but, and I feel I can speak for all of us, we have 
received much more in terms of a healthy, pleasant, constructive life. We have all 
the fun of being printers — and more than is usual.” 

As we walked down the village street, Mr. Higgson to home and dinner, I to 
take the noon train, something occurred to me which I am sure has also bothered 
my readers. “You have drawn a pleasant and provocative picture of your unique 
enterprise,” I said, “but what about the dollars and cents aspect of the business? 
Do you make a living wage, and how about costs to the customer?” The dreamy 
look in Mr. Higgson’s eyes was replaced by a more practical gleam. “I should 
have been glad to show you our cost records and balance sheets if we had had 
more time. But I will have Mrs. Wilson send you this week copies of such papers 
covering the operations of the year 1945, and you can then judge for yourself. 
I think that you will find them of interest.”” With that he left me, and in a few 
moments | was in the train rolling back to the Junction. 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: No. 15 


LE VIEUX COQ 
by Felix Bracquemond 


THE figure of Felix Bracquemond looms large in the history of etching, but 
much of his prominence depends on his great technical skill, the influence he 
exerted on other artists of his time (he instructed both Degas and Pissarro and 
gave much help and advice to Millet), and his ornamental designs for textiles and 
porcelain. A large part of his etched work, numbering over eight hundred items, 
is reproductive or purely decorative in its nature, and in this he occupies, with 
his contemporary Jules Jacquemart, a very special place in the history of the 
medium. It is with another Bracquemond that I am concerned in this brief appre- 
ciation — the Bracquemond of “Le Vieux Coq,” reproduced herewith, and such 
plates as the companion piece, “Vive le Tsar!” the “Margot la Critique,” “Les 
Mouettes,” and “Brumes de Matin”; and of the portraits and pure landscapes, 
especially in their early states. Here we have Bracquemond the observing, sensi- 
tive artist, the accomplished designer, the superb craftsman. Here is an artist 
who, within his own field and his own limitations (there are but a handful in the 
whole history of art who have had none), stands equalled by few, surpassed by 
none. 

“Le Vieux Coq” is much more than a highly finished representation of an old 
rooster. (I have heard supposed “critics” of etching describe it as that.) Were it 
that alone, it would belong to the reproductive and decorative oeuvre of Felix 
Bracquemond, and would be of very secondary importance in the history of the 
medium. To me it is far more, and the man who created it was, when he did so, 
a creative artist of the first rank. To me it is a searching portrait and a remark- 
able piece of characterization. The fact that the subject was a rooster rather than 
a human personality, of greater or lesser importance or interest, makes the artist 
no less an artist. 

As many times as I have written about etchings I think I have asserted the 
essentiality in the composition of any work of art, in any medium, of but two 
elements; firstly, and by far the most important, the “spiritual” element, the idea; 
secondly, and subordinate, the “technical,” the means taken to express this idea. 
Blend the two, supplement and complement each with each, and we have art. 
Glance now at “The Old Rooster.” What character, what majesty of mien, what 
gorgeousness of raiment, what pomposity combined with real dignity, what 
swagger and bravura, what ponderous meditation, what wisdom born of vast 
experience in his own little cosmos, and what shrewdness and even sly sense of 
humor, are evinced in the pose and in every line of this mighty monarch of a 
diminutive world! I can almost hear him chuckle and see him wink at me, and, 
smiling to myself, I find myself winking back! We understand each other per- 
fectly, we feel as if we had known each other for a long time, we like each other 
very much indeed. 
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Pure fancy, you will say? | rather think not. Were it so, on my part alone, “Le 
Vieux Coq” as he came from the hands of Felix Bracquemond, artist and etcher 
extraordinary, would not have lived all these years, would not have been sought 
and prized by collectors and studied and admired by countless students of fine 
prints. The original is long since gone and forgotten, was never known, indeed, 
by anyone except the man or woman who raised him as part of his or her own 
little economic system; but the interpretation of the qualities and elements that 
made up that forgotten old rooster, the symbol of these qualities, the fine print, 
the work of art, lives on and always will while such things mean anything in 
human life, a monument to the artistry of Bracquemond. A camera could have 
given us a representation of “Le Vieux Coq”; it took an artist of rare ability to 
give us so searching and altogether delightful a portrait of what he stood for. 
That is what I mean by the “spiritual” in a picture; exactly what I say, of the 
“spirit,” the essence. 

For the technical, the means taken to express the spirit, here I stand on proven, 
on acknowledged ground. He who looks may see. Bracquemond was one of the 
greatest technical masters of etching who ever lived, one of the supreme virtuosi. 
In his hands the needle, the acid, the copper plate, the ground, and all their 
adjuncts, were slaves to do his bidding as he bade them. Having worked with 
them for over thirty years, | know whereof I speak. He could make them do 
anything he wished them to. The field of his technical accomplishment was lim- 
ited only by that of his creative power; within it he was complete and absolute 
master. The man does not live today, I think, who, with any one of half a dozen 
of Bracquemond’s plates that I could name before him, could execute a copy 
which, in technical mastery, would approach the original. Such skill as his comes 
rarely in the history of any medium. It is almost, literally, in a class by itself. 

The texture, the sheen, the color of plumage as displayed in this print, has 
never been surpassed. Jacquemart could have done it, the Detmolds almost did 
it. Bracquemond did it over and over again. And those feathers, that comb, that 
beak and eye, those wonderful clawed, spurred feet, so subtly and lovingly drawn 
and textured, are not parts of a dead fowl, or a stuffed bird in a museum, but 
living elements of a sentient, vital being, partaking of its life and character. Again, 
not mere representation, but art. 

One great weakness, | think, the artist Bracquemond had. He did not stop soon 
enough. That technical virtuosity tempted and led him on through numerous 
states of his plates, until the tendency for the last one was to have lost the pris- 
tine freshness of vision and essentiality of the first and to have become labored 
and overworked. This was perhaps less so in the case of the portraits (see the 
directness, simplicity, and selectivity of his interpretation of Charles Meryon, 
seated), though such masterpieces as the Erasmus and de Goncourt plates suffer 
sadly from undue elaboration in their final stages; and even in the bird subjects. 
It was most marked in the pure landscapes, the early states of which seem to 
me extraordinarily beautiful, with the almost stark beauty of line and design of 
Turner’s etched states of the “Liber Studiorum” rather than with the lighter, 
more complex linear spirit which that great critic and lover of fine prints, Mr. A. 
M. Hind, sees in them. 

“Le Vieux Coq” went through only four (I think, without reference to the in- 
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valuable Beraldi) states. The one here reproduced is the last, “with the wheat.’’ 
It should be seen in the first (‘of utmost rarity,” again to quote the famous lexi- 
cographer), a beautiful impression of which, on old, slightly grayish paper, is the 
glory of the writer’s own Bracquemond collection. In it no disturbing background 
exists and the lordly old bird stands alone against the bloom of the paper, the 
sole interest of the picture. 

Bracquemond etched many plates of wild fowl, especially duck, which lead in- 
evitably to comparison with those of our own contemporary master, Frank W. 
Benson. The work of both men is highly impressionable, masterful in design, ex- 
pressive and fluent in execution. In one important respect, however, the American 
excels the Frenchman, in the ability to express movement. In the case of the print 
under consideration, the more static quality of Bracquemond’s patterning con- 
stitutes no drawback. 

The vast oeuvre of Bracquemond provides a rich field for the collector whose 
means do not permit of his indulgence in old master prints. The writer has ex- 
plored it for years to his own spiritual profit and technical instruction. As you 
other print lovers who, unhappily, may have been strangers to it do the same, 
you too will, he prophecies, have the same experience. He further predicts that 
“Le Vieux Coq” will become for you the same staunch companion and well 
loved friend in your life with prints that it has been, and is, for him.— J.T. a. 
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UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK 


Exbibitions and Prints 

{ The Dean and Faculty of the College of Medi- 
cine of New York University gave New York a 
treat when they invited Dr. Clements C. Fry, of 
Yale, to exhibit his collection of medical prints 
ranging from anonymous woodcuts of the fif- 
teenth century to highly satirical representations 
of Rowlandson, Cruikshank and our own Whit- 
ney Darrow. Graphic artists seem to have con- 
tributed widely to the dissemination of contro- 
versial medical problems. Israel van Meckenem, 
Rembrandt, Callot, Brueghel, Ostade, Hogarth, 
Earlom, and the nineteenth century caricaturists 
carried the torch against animal magnetism, the 
quack, and the unspeakable practice of trans- 
planting teeth! 


{ Truly monumental appeared the lithographic 
work of Toulouse-Lautrec at an exhibition ar- 
ranged by the Galerie St. Etienne. Aside from 
the well-known plates of Yvette Gilbert, many 
of the master’s early sketches were shown. Only 
three exhibitions were held during the year at 
this new gallery each featuring a giant of the 
graphic arts: Kollwitz, Rouault, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 


{An exhibition illustrative of the first four 
hundred years of printmaking in Europe has 
been arranged at the Metropolitan Museum as 
a parting gesture of curator William M. Ivins, 
Jr. (who is about to retire). “The greatest of 
printmakers, with few exceptions,” writes Mr. 
Ivins, “have also been painters and draughtsmen 
of outstanding importance. Few of the men who 
have confined their work to the making of prints 
have achieved lasting fame. The reason for this 


is that when a man can use only one tool his 
hands obey his tools more often than they obey 
his mind. The slick manual adriotness of the 
professional engraver or etcher is achieved by 
the surrender to the tool. It is the antithesis of 
the creative will that compels a recalcitrant tool 
to make statements to which it is not accus- 
tomed.” 


{ The New York Public Library acquired the 
rare set of seven woodcuts of Durer’s “Tri- 
umphal Car of Emperor Maximilian.” This is 
perhaps the most elaborate and most intricate of 
all of Durer’s ambitious efforts. The woodcuts 
were cut to form one continuous design, depict- 
ing the triumphal procession. Only seven known 
sets are recorded of this earliest issue with the 
imprint of 1522. 


New York 

{| A twenty million dollar building covering three 
blocks to house printers in a real Graphic Arts 
Center is in the process of being planned. With 
more floor space than the Empire State Building, 
the thirteen-story structure will occupy a site of 
about four acres on the west side of West End 
Avenue from Sixty-second to Sixty-fifth Street, 
in Manhattan. Applications for a considerable 
amount of space have been received by Robert 
L. McClure, real estate man, of 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, who cannot offer leases until the final cost 
of the project is determined. 


{ An Armchair Tour of the Grapbic Arts was 
handsomely arranged by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts earlier in the year. Four mod- 
ern sound and color films were shown explaining 
Paper, Engraving, Gravure, and Offset. The 
films were well received on the whole, particu- 
larly the ones on Paper and Gravure. 


Epitor’s Note: Again, of necessity, we publish Mr. Kup’s Notes Around the World without benefit of appro- 
priate accents. Better luck next time! 
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{| The AIGA’s Eighth Annual Textbook Exbibi 
tion, 1946, was of greater significance this year 
than perhaps ever before. Wartime and post-war- 
time curtailments in publishing programs made 
themselves felt and were drawn into considera- 
tion by the jury. Forty-six publishers had sub- 
mitted 223 books. Twenty-five were chosen to 
represent the best in design and execution. The 
catalogue issued for the occasion represents this 
record of achievement. 


{ Design in periodical and magazine publishing 
may be studied from a fascinating book, just out. 
The Little Magazine, A History and Bibliog- 
rapby, by Frederick J. Hoffman, Charles Allen, 
and Carolyn F Ulrich, gives the “little magazine” 
the attention and credit it deserves as a source 
of information about twentieth century literary 
history. Innovators, rebels, little magazines have 
been in the advance guard of American writing. 
Often they have been in the advance guard of 
American design also. The five hundred titles 
listed in Miss Ulrich’s bibliography present an 
opportunity for the study of changing trends in 
periodical design and typography. 


{ The first demonstration of radio facsimile 
equipment, slightly larger than an ordinary type- 
writer, that may eventually provide commercial 
air transport pilots with maps, and passengers 
with up-to-date printed news while the plane is 


in flight, was held in New York. 


{| Edy Legrand of Paris has just signed a con- 
tract with the George Macy Companies to illus- 
trate books exclusively for the Limited Editions 
Club and the Heritage Press. The artist is now 
in his Morocco villa at Rabat, working on illus- 
trations for the Club’s forthcoming Don Quixote. 
Other artists under contract to the same com- 
panies are Edward A. Wilson, Covarrubias, Ber- 
nard La Motte, Arthur Szyk, T. M. Cleland, 
Edmund Dulac, and Norman Rockwell. The 1001 
drawings by Valenti Angelo for the Limited 
Edition Club’s Arabian Nights, published twelve 
years ago, have now been re-issued in the Heri- 
tage Club’s The Book of the Thousand Nights 
and a Night. The three chunky volumes con- 
taining these drawings, together with the Burton 
translation, are boxed in a unique 3-in-1 slip- 
case and sell for $17.50. Not to be outdone, 
Longman’s published a one-volume Arabian 
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Nights with the illustrations by Vera Bock, fore- 
worded by Mary Gould Davis. This is issued as 
a juvenile and Miss Bock’s drawings convey just 
that quality. 


{ Ostracized and unmolested by the Nazis, 
Kaethe Kollwitz died peacefully during the war, 
in her native Berlin. The first comprehensive 
monograph in English on her life and work, re- 
producing for the first time her four print-cycles 
in their complete form, will be published by H. 
Bittner & Company, 67 West 55th Street, New 
York 19. Kaethe Kollwitz will have a foreword 
by Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia’s curator of 
prints, and will contain seventy-two reproduc- 
tions of her prints from plates made by the 
Meriden Gravure Company and with text printed 
by The Southworth Anthoensen Press. Its price 
will be $9. 


{| Hyperion Press resumed “pre-war program” in- 
cludes two titles of interest to students of graphic 
arts; French Engravings of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, by Armand Weigert and French Engravings 
of the Eighteenth Century, by Andre Lemoisne; 
each of the books will have more than 160 
plates. They should be popular with students. 


{ Get yourself a booklet, entitled Book Produc- 
lions: How? Why? When? from the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. It contains a question 
and answer discussion by a panel of experts at 
one of the meetings of the book clinic and it is 
full of meat. Question: “If you use lead molds 
in electrotyping half-tones, what do you do with 
the captions?” Answer: “They must be molded 
and electrotyped separately, and soldered to the 
lead molds.” — Composition, presswork, and 
binding are the three main groups of the dis- 
cussions. 


{| The AIGA is all set for its forthcoming pub- 
lishing program of books on the history, tech- 
niques, and personalities of the graphic arts 
Alexander Anderson and the Early Nineteenth 
Century America of His Wood Engravings will 
be followed by Bookcraft, a comprehensive guide 
for the type tyro, the page neophite, and the 
binding beginner. There will also be a sympos- 
ium entitled Daniel Berkeley Updike, assembling 
between the covers of one book all the tributes 
paid in print to this great American printer. 
Essays by Winship, Ruzicka, Cleland, Pottinger, 
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and Morison will be included. The AIGA publi- 
cations are in the hands of Paul McPharlin and 
Peter Beilenson. Further details may be had from 
Institute headquarters, 115 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 


4 “You are cordially invited to attend the pre- 
sentation of the Gold Medal of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts to STANLEY MorIsON,”’ 
read the handsomely printed invitation. On June 
5th, Times Hall was jammed with the country’s 
great and near-great of the graphic arts. Mr. 
Morison spoke with feeling and understatement 
of his accomplishments offsetting the facetious 
and ebullient appraisal given by Christopher 
Morley, the scholarly review of printing in 
England and America by Laurence C. Wroth, 
and the hospitable and elegant words of AIGA’s 
president Walter Frese. Stanley Morison’s con- 
clusions, as far as contemporary style in printing 
is concerned, are of interest: “Enough experi- 
mentation with functionalism! Let us return to 
a study of traditions and let us not overlook 
decoration and illustration.” 


{| Friends of Paul Standard will be glad to know 
that he has recently been appointed art and 
typographical adviser for Penguin Books, the 
first time, really, that this inveterate lover and 
connoisseur of printing and calligraphy has made 
his hobby a profession. It was Mr. Standard who 
was responsible for the fine showing of Modern 
British Calligraphy and Illumination some years 
ago. 


WASHINGTON 

{An exhibition of books, posters, and book 
illustration from Argentina and Uruguay, as- 
sembled during the last year by Edward La- 
rocque Tinker of New York, was shown this 
summer at the Library of Congress. The exhibi- 
tion was under the auspices of the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons and the Divi- 
sion of Libraries of the Department of State. 
The books and prints represented the two 
countries as seen through the eyes of Mr. Tinker 
who is no newcomer in the field of graphic 
expression. Aside from some de luxe publica- 
tions, in the French manner, and some amusing 
children’s books, the general status of design and 
printing of the two countries leaves much to be 
desired, despite the valiant efforts of Mr. Tinker 
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to exhibit the vast mass of material assembled 
in integrated pattern. Stressing the culture of the 
pampas, the exhibition perhaps illustrates best 
the gradual breaking away from Spanish dom- 
ination in the culture of the two countries, and 
the development of an original literature and 
art. In book design, however, we see no such 
national development. Most of the books seem 
diffused and haphazard in planning. Color and 
color printing, however, stand out, both in appli- 
cation and technical perfection. The books of 
the Uruguyan-born Constancio Vigil, illustrator 
and publisher of ever so many Argentinian 
children’s stories, deserve special mention. The 
exhibition was later moved to New York and 


shown at The New York Public Library. 


§ A fitting memorial to a great artist, Joseph 
Pennell, is the yearly exhibition of prints at the 
Library of Congress. The Fourth National Exbi- 
bition of Prints Made During the Current Year 
certainly will stimulate an interest in the graphic 
arts on the part of the public and, equally im- 
portant, further the encouragement of the artists 
themselves. With funds bequeathed by Joseph 
Pennell for the purchase of prints by modern 
artists of any nationality, purchase prizes were 
awarded to thirty prints, with Isabel Bishop, 
Adolf Dehn, Hubert Deines, Ernest Fiene, and 
Paul Landacre in the lead. The awards were 
made by John Taylor Arms, Stow Wengenroth, 
and the Library of Congress’ curator of prints, 
Alice Lee Parker. We liked Isabel Bishop’s 
etching Noon Hour particularly; Dehn’s Jungle 
at Night and Landacre’s Dark Mountain were a 
sign of America’s steadfastness and adherence 
to landscape representation. The show was con- 
servative throughout; quite surprising when one 
thinks that the war and its upsets was still raging 
while most of the artists were at work! The 
socially conscious print was almost absent. 


PHILADELPHIA 

{ The twenty-first Conference on Printing Edu- 
cation, long deferred, was held in June, as it 
should be, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Vet- 
erans training came in for good discussion; 
printing teachers and instructors from all over 
attended. Harry L. Gage and Laurance B. Sieg- 
fried were the speakers. While results of such a 
meeting are intangible it is fair to say that “it 
was a good one.” 
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CHICAGO 

{Anders Zorn is said to have entertained the 
peasants of his native village in Sweden with 
drawings and little images he carved out of wood 
with his pocket knife. Today Anders Zorn be- 
longs to the master etchers of our time. A selec- 
tion of 120 of his etchings is being shown at ihe 
galleries of the Lakeside Press including such 
favorites as The Waltz, Vallkulla, The Swan, and 
Billy Mason. Zorn was a student of the academy 
of Stockholm, but his artistic inspiration was 
probably found more in Paris between which 
centre and London and America much of his 
time has been spent. He practices a remarkably 
broad manner of etching and seldom shades in 
more than parallel lines and often leaves the 
outline to imagination. Zorn belongs to the few 
painters who have no compunction in repeating 
the subjects of their pictures in their etchings. 


LOS ANGELES 

§ “California, Here We Come” was the battle- 
cry of the Philip C. Duschneses as they climbed 
into that old Ford car and drove out to the Coast 
in order to show their books and prints to col- 
lectors and librarians in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. We can well imagine the delight Cal- 
ifornians had in examining Philip Duschnes’ 
treasure chest: press books, pages from medie- 
val manuscripts, rare books, old maps, and bib- 
elots of all kinds. Students of the graphic arts 
will be grateful to Mr. Duschnes for the reprint 
he issued of Bigmore « Wyman. 


GLENWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

{| Roy Vernon Sowers (Fine Prints—Rare Books) 
has just issued another catalogue listing ever so 
many titles still on shelves, due to cold storage 
throughout the war years. Not satisfied with 
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present space and working facilities, this true 
pioneer of the land is planning to build an air- 
conditioned book room as an addition to his 
house. “Here, | have issued another catalogue,” 
he writes, “have talked of publishing another 
book or two (without tangible results), have 
done some pruning and spraying of the orchard 
and, to some extent, have lived like a cabbage. 
At present I am using pick and shovel part of 
each day, getting ready for what I hope will 
eventually be an adobe bookroom. In short, | 
may get a fireproof building for the books — 
with space to set up my little Colt press. I think 
this must sound all very strange to a New 


Yorker.” 
SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 


{| Just having read George Willison’s Saints and 
Strangers, Being the Lives of the Pilgrim Fathers 
(Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945) and with even 
greater gusto German Arciniegas’ Caribbean, 
Sea of the New World (Knopf, 1946) which 
talks of Columbus, Cortes, and Hernando de 
Soto, of buccaneers, freebooters, and pirates, we 
enjoyed receiving a descriptive pamphlet from 
Herbert C. Schultz, Keeper of Manuscripts at 
the Henry E. Huntington Library, of an exhibi- 
tion entitled: America in Maps, 1503-1600. In 
it we saw Francisco Lopez de Gomara’s Historia 
General de las Indias with its world map of 
Seville, 1553, which is mentioned by Arciniegas 
more than once. But we also saw the gamut of 
world maps exhibited at the Huntington from 
Claudius Ptolemaeus’ Geograpbia, Ulm, 1482, to 
Richard Hakluyt’s Third and Last Voyage, Lon- 
don, 1600. A world of adventure and strife lies 
between these two dates and events; a new world 
opening, as exciting as the discovery of the 
Mediterranean, the route to China by Marco 
Polo, the Norse discoveries in Greenland. 


ABROAD 


LONDON 

€ The National Book League has successfully 
introduced its program with an exhibition of 
children’s books at its headquarters, 7 Albemarle 
Street. If the thousand and one items of Percy 
H. Muir’s Children's Books of Yesterday have 
strained the space of the three floors more 
severely than would be comfortable in a normal 


showing, the resultant air of profusion is not 
inappropriate to the gay and instructive subject 
matter. The lessons of the past in inventiveness 
and technique have not been lost on either the 
general public which came to see the show nor 
on that important minority, the publishers, 
printers, authors, and others concerned with the 
production of children’s books not only of yes- 
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terday but of tomorrow. The books ranged from 
the year 1556 to the beginning of the twentieth 
century with emphasis on the early part of the 
nineteenth, when children’s books played a 
prominent part in England. Percy H. Muir who 
arranged the exhibition also prepared an excel- 
lent catalogue with admirable explanatory notes. 
It can be purchased from The National Book 
League at 2 shillings. 


{The second exhibition held at the League is 
devoted to Book Design. Fifty-nine examples of 
British book production are shown alongside 
groups from the United States (38 books), 
France (50 books), Sweden (25 books), and 
Denmark (84 books). The Scandinavian books 
maintain their characteristic standard of taste 
and technical competence in a traditional typo- 
graphical style which shows very little sign of 
German influence. The French section is con- 
spicuously devoid of the two kinds of books one 
might look for first: the large and splendiferous 
de luxe publications with the plates of Rouault 
and Dufy; and the examples of the underground’ 
press. Of the books shown, trade books seem to 
come in for most detailed treatment, with child- 
ren’s books in the lead for excellence of design 
and color. The only few “grand” illustrated books 
shown are somewhat disappointing and the tech- 
nical books have an air of having been included 
from duty rather than from love. The American 
section, so a correspondent of the London Times 
Literary Supplement notes: “shows much of the 
old national ingenuity even though it is now 
more strictly disciplined. What is chiefly lacking, 
perhaps, is lightness of touch.” The British team 
shows considerable lack of balance. There is a 
predominance of illustrated books, well treated; 
a number of less distinguished purely typo- 
graphical books showing average standards of 
production under serious manufacturing handi- 
caps. Of interest is that the selection committee 
included more librarians than typographers 
which may be taken as an encouraging sign that 
custodians are increasingly aware of the appear- 
ance of their charges. 


‘A distinguished list of British and Swiss Pat- 
tons heads the handsomely printed catalogue 
Books of Switzerland, issued by the Suffolk 
Galleries, Pall Mall East, Haymarket, London, 
SW.1, on the occasion of an exhibition ar- 
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ranged under the auspices of the British Council. 
“Throughout the war our small country, Swit- 
zerland, in the heart of Europe, was cut off from 
the rest of the Continent. We suffered from this 
isolation,” reads the introduction giving the pur- 
pose and scope not only of the exhibition it 
ushers in but also of the books produced while 
the “doors were shut.” The exhibition itself 
speaks for this country of minorities which kept 
alive literature and freedom of speech during the 
war years. The historical section of the show in- 
cluded illuminated manuscripts, illustrated in- 
cunabula, richly decorated volumes of the cen- 
turies that followed. The nineteenth century 
was represented by important scientific pro- 
ductions. After these utility books the modern 
section looked extremely sumptuous, particularly 
the art books. The quality of some of the colored 
reproductions is excellent; the spontaneity, es- 
pecially in the children’s books, is encouraging. 
Some appetizing works on Swiss folk lore and 
folk art impressed themselves on the visitors 
who had almost forgotten such profusion of 
original thought in a country that had always 
been close to the English heart. Said John Mase- 
field, in his foreword: “for is she not in herself 
a world in miniature, having, within her borders, 
peoples and cultures differing much, and yet 
passionately united?” 


{| A charmingly printed catalogue of the Mem- 
orial Exhibition of the Work of the Late Edward 
Jobnston, England’s greatest calligrapher, came 
to our desk. Though the exhibition was held at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum some time ago, 
the catalogue does not state from where it may 
be obtained. “Printed by the Curwen Press,’ it 
says in neat eight point on the last page. “Price 
Sixpence,” it says on the cover. Leigh Ashton 
has written the foreword, the show itself was 
prepared by James Wardrop. Since the catalogue 
represents the only printed document of Johns- 
ton’s works you had better write to any of these 
possible sources of supply if you wish to buy a 
copy. 


{| London’s auction season was in a dither. Not 
only were the rare and finely illustrated Italian 
incunabula of the famous C. W. Dyson Perrins 
collection to be sold (you may remember Pol- 
lard’s sumptuous catalogue, so fully illustrated) , 
but Sotheby’s apparently had lost all its almost 
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proverbial sense of proportion in printing on 
the front cover so blatant a statement as “the 
magnificent library formed by C. W. Dyson 
Perrins.” This is surely the first and we are in- 
clined to believe only error in propriety; be- 
cause when about two weeks later, the truly 
magnificent medieval manuscripts of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillipps were to be sold, Sotheby’s 
had regained its poise and balance and had an- 
nounced it as the sale of a “renowned library.” 
The great books and manuscripts went for prices 
far exceeding the hopes of many a collector. 
However, it must be said that their quality de- 
manded such advances. It must also be remem- 
bered that these two sales were the first ones of 
the first season after the years of blood and toil. 
Buyers had come from all parts of the world — 
only to learn that a bit of patience might have 
saved them some heartache and trouble. Because 
more libraries, alas, will fall under the hammer 
as the months go by and many a chance may 
be given to the collector who was forced to say 
no this time. 


{ The woodcut designs by Reynold Stone for the 
firm of Scribners, made during the years 1933- 
1940, were published on one sheet and distrib- 
uted to members of London’s Double Crown 
Club, New York’s Typophiles, and to the friends 
of the publishers. Reynold Stone is a recognized 
master of his craft. The woodcuts of Scribners 
were made for such ephemeral use as letter- 
heads, envelopes, labels, trade lists, and news- 
paper advertisements. They show Mr. Stone’s 
precision of engraving as well as his mastery of 
the art of lettering. 
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{ Bernard Newdigate, England’s distinguished 
typographer and editor of the production notes 
for the London Mercury, is the subject of an 
article by Basil Blackwell, in Printing Review, 
London, Vol. 13, No. XLI, 1946. Newdigate is 
perhaps best known for his good collection of 
books on printing, clippings, and years of ac- 
cumulated wisdom! Friend of Joseph Thorp, St. 
John Hornby, Douglas Cockerell, and Emery 
Walker, he has had connections with many of 
England’s best private presses. 


AMSTERDAM 

{Type Foundry Amsterdam, formerly N. Tet- 
terode, and now briefly called “TFA,” recently 
issued another fine type face, designed and ex- 
ecuted by S. H. de Roos, and entitled Libra, 
Unlike Studio and Simplex, predominantly dis- 
play types, Libra lends itself to poetry, essays, 
and other reading matter. An attractive booklet 
was sent by TFA’s sales manager, Mr. A. G. E. 
van der Tuuk, featuring Libra and its various 
possibilities. It contains samples of pages from 
limited editions, samples of such ephemeralia as 
menu cards, posters, advertisements, book jack- 
ets, visiting cards, letterheads, Christmas cards, 
and bookplates. TFA’s plant has grown tremen- 
dously over the years. An illustrated booklet, 
with photographs of the various departments 
from “matrix engraving department” to “type 
casting hall” and TFA’s stately typographic re- 
search library, may be had from Mr. van der 
Tuuk in writing him care of TFA, 157 Bilder- 
dykstraat, Amsterdam-West, Holland. (See il: 
lustration.) 
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ROTTERDAM 

{In order to introduce contemporary graphic 
artists to the public, Donker of Rotterdam has 
issued a designed series of miniature mono- 
graphs, fully illustrated. Jeanne Bieruma Oosting, 
printmaker, and Nelly Bodenheim, illustrator, 
are the subject of two of the series before us. A 
short sketch of the artist, a large number of his 
or her plates or illustrations, a bibliography of 
their work — that is the scope of these small 
booklets. Intelligently planned and well printed, 
they serve to introduce to the world at large 
what otherwise can only be done in local exhibi- 
tions. Students of prints will be interested to 
note a characteristically original approach to 
either prints or illustration by these Dutch art- 
ists. The booklets are part of a series called 
Beeldende Kunstenaars, issued by Glavimans en 
Donker, Rotterdam. No price is given. 


ANTWERP 

§ An account of the Musee Plantin-Moretus Sin- 
istre may be read in Schweizerisches Gutenberg- 
museum Bulletin, Heft 1, 1946. There, a 
complete description of all destruction wrought 
by the V-2 bombing on the night of January 2, 
1945, is given. Though the most significant and 
movable treasures had been taken into proper 
custody at the beginning of the war, the re- 
maining ones such as large pieces of furniture, 
wall paintings, carved ceilings of the sixteenth 
century, some seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury presses, and, particularly, the fine seven- 
teenth century doorways and portals, some after 
designs by Rubens, were completely destroyed. 
Since the attack happened in the winter with 
snow lying in Antwerp, additional damage was 
caused through the melting snow after the fires 
had started. It will take a long time to recon- 
struct the buildings and rearrange this mecca of 
the printing world. 


GHENT 

{ Jean de Bruycker, etcher and aquatinter, died 
after a short illness. An article in Revue des 
Amateurs, Brussels, 15 March 1946, tells us 
about this fantastic figure in Belgian art. Known 
for his visionary, almost surrealist, dreams for 
his cathedrals, market scenes, and genre repre- 
sentations of old people, de Bruycker claims an 
established position in the world of prints. The 
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article contains a sensitive appreciation of the 
man and the artist and a useful checklist of his 
paintings and prints. English readers may enjoy 
an article on Jean de Bruycker in Print Col- 
lector’'s Quarterly, Vol. 21, No. 1, pages 37-58. 


WARSAW 

{ “Our delightful and peaceful life among old 
books was destroyed at the beginning of the 
war, in September 1939,” states a letter re- 
ceived from Dr. Alodia Grycz of the National 
Library at Warsaw. “Our collections were mirac- 
ulously saved although broken up until the de- 
liberation of Warsaw. But the books of the 
famous Czetwertynski Library were deliberately 
burned by the German brand-commando. With 
them all bibliographical material and catalogues 
compiled over a period of many years by our 
distinguished bibliographer, Dr. Kazimierz Pie- 
karski, were burned. A few months earlier, on 
7th February 1944, Piekarski died of heart 
trouble, fortunately perhaps. . . . Of the huge 
achievement of his lifetime only a small frag- 
ment remains in his published work, because his 
main work, a bibliography of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century Polish books, was only in manu- 
script and went up in flames.” 


PARIS 

{ A symposium of Paul Bonet and his work with 
157 reproductions of the master’s famous bind- 
ings is another of those astounding publications 
coming from a country that only recently has 
shaken off the shackles of the oppressor. The 
book, issued in sheets and riddled with illustra- 
tions, has been issued by Librairie Auguste Blai- 
zot, 164 rue du Faubourg Saint-Honore, Paris 
(1945) and sells for 4,500 francs. In a series of 
articles Paul Bonet’s work is critically discussed. 
Paul Valery speaks on Le Physique du Livre; 
Paul Eluard pays homage to Bonet the man; 
Renee Moutard discusses L'Homme et £L’Oeuvre; 
Georges Blaizot himself Le Decor Expressif dans 
£’Oeuvre de Bonet; while Louis-Marie Michon 
speaks of the lettering on Bonet’s designs. The 
vast group of illustrations shows some of the 
finest and most startling of Bonet’s imagination. 
A series of designs, executed to bind up Picasso’s 
great illustrations for Buffon, proves the man’s 
versatility and crystalized fertility of invention. 
The colophon tells us significant information of 
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Bonet’s studio: “Since 1930 the execution of 
Paul Bonet’s bindings has been in the hands of 
Rene Desmules, Ferdinand Giraldon, Clovis 
Lagadec, Henri Lapersonne, Charles Vermuyse, 
Roger Arnoult, Robert Cochet, Andre 
Raymond Mondagne, Pierre 
orfevre; Robert Jourdain, sculpteur sur 
Louis Morand, graveur de fers; Edmond 
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brain of the studio, may well be proud, as he 
may be with the publication of this truly mag: 
nificent book. (See illustration.) 
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{| With the opening of the Paris display cente! 
of American books, the European promotion 
activities of the United States International Bock 
Association (USIBA) swung into high gear 
Georges Bidault, present at the opening cere 
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of thought, the results of our people’s intel- 
lectual work cast into such splendid form, will 
continue for our common good and for the 
good of humanity as a whole. “I despair of be- 
ing able to present the American public at this 
moment with such a splendid display of French 
publishing and printing in the near future but 
books not yet published are already almost com- 
plete in the author’s minds and, as Racine said: 
“My tragedy is finished —I have only to write 
it. 


CHARTRES 

{ With the help of M. Andre Debrosse of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, several hundred _irre- 
placeable medieval manuscripts from the Chartres 
Library, badly charred and damaged during the 
bombing of 1944, are now under repair. The 
sheets of vellum or parchment are treated with a 
chemical solution, then put through a press in 
order to squeeze out all remaining water or 
chemical. Not all of the fire-damaged manu- 
scripts may be restored. The number of valuable 
books and documents either completely lost or 
beyond any possibility of repair total 1,724. 


BASEL 

{ “I am just finishing a series of wood engrav- 
ings to illustrate The Frogs of Aristophanes,” 
writes Imre Reiner. “These are thirteen pictures 
of different sizes to suit a kind of limited edi- 
tion in a fairly large size. | am looking for a 
publisher or a book club who would want to 
issue them.” Reiner’s work is already known 
over here as that of a fastidious artist with a 
fine knowledge of his tools. Voltaire’s La Prin- 
cesse de Babylon, illustrated by him a number 
of years ago, belongs to the great Swiss books 
of our time. 


{ An important contribution to Swiss type found- 
ing has just come off the press: Schweizer Stem- 
pelschneider und  Schriftgiesser, edited and 
brought together by Dr. Albert Brucker, and 
commissioned by the Haas Schriftgiesserei in 
Basel, from whom, no doubt, copies may be had. 
Quoting from a review in the May 1946 issue 
of the London Times Literary Supplement: “the 
documentary history of the principal Swiss type 
foundry, the firm of Haas, and their predeces- 
sors, Pistorius and Genath, forms the main part 
of this handsome addition to the literature of the 
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Continental printing trade.” In the second half 
of the eighteenth century the foundry, if not in 
the very first rank, was well known among 
European printers, although its history has been 
neglected by writers on typography. D. B. Up- 
dike, for instance, has nothing to say of them 
beyond a quotation from Fournier’s Manual, of 
1766. Until the publication of Mori’s Das Scbrift- 
giesserqewerbe in Sueddeutschland, little had in 
fact been written about the Swiss founders. This 
gap has now been filled and admirably so. Dr. 
Brucker’s book presents a vivid picture of Swit- 
zerland’s effort and contribution to the casting 
of type in his native land. Dr. Brucker’s book 
is itself set in the firm’s original Caslon. 


BERNE 

| Admirers of E. R. Weiss (see the article by 
E. F. Steiner-Prag, in Print, Vol. IV, No. 2) 
will be glad to know of another contribution to 
our knowledge of the master, written by Walter 
Zerbe in Schweizerisches Gutenbergmuseum 
Bulletin (Heft 3, 1945 and Heft 1, 1946). Here 
are reproductions of Weiss’ type faces and de- 
signs for them, (Weiss-Antiqua, Weiss-Antiqua- 
Kursiv); designs for book covers; studies for 
initial letters; illustrations for Armada and 
Troilus and Cressida; as well as designs for 
bindings. 


ZURICH 

{| The profusion of paper and processes lavished 
upon the publication Grapbis, Switzerland’s 
post-war contribution to the graphic arts, almost 
completely defeats the critical faculty of a re- 
viewer accustomed to more austere typographical 
arrangements. The color in Graphis at times even 
seems over-lavish and pretentious, over-exuber- 
ant, to us who are accustomed to wartime re- 
strictions. But a re-examination of the first dozen 
issues shows its use intelligently controlled and 
rather economically disciplined. In contents, 
Grapbis remains its old original self. Number 
Thirteen, just off the press, presents Imre Reiner’s 
work; an article on Russian Children’s Books; 
American graphic humor; Spanish sixteenth cen- 
tury calligraphy; and many more instructive 
subjects. Graphis is here to stay. It is an ex- 
cellent ambassador of Swiss industry and in- 
genuity. 
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LEIPZIG 

{ E. Ph. Goldschmidt of London has an interest- 
ing tale to tell in the shape of a review of a new 
and scholarly book, issued in Leipzig during 
wartime on the German bookbinder Jakob 
Krause. The review appears in Transactions of 
the Bibliographical Society, New Series, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 4, March 1946. The book reviewed, 
written by Ilse Schunke, is entitled: Leben tnd 
Werk Jakob Krauses, Leipzig, Im Insel Verlag, 
1943, 4to., 150 pp., with 1 colored, 30 plates 
and 102 illustrations in the text (no price listed). 
Writes Dr. Goldschmidt: “However wrong and 
reprehensible, it can hardly be denied that an 
admixture of envy enters into the admiration 
with which we contemplate the splendid illus 
trations, the excellent presswork, the beautiful 
paper, of this German wartime production. 
Worse, still, we are constrained to admit that no 
country as yet has set its greatest bookbinder a 
monument comparable in scholarly research and 
exact documentation to this monograph on Jakob 
Krause, the court bookbinder of Augustus, Elec- 
tor of Saxony.” The monograph, according to 
Dr. Goldschmidt, is a model of what such a 
study can and should be. Without being too 
long, it gives all the circumstances of Krause’s 
biography with full references to records, both 
published and unpublished. We are moreover 
supplied with interesting historical sketches of 
background. The book can be said to provide a 
perfect survey of the German binders’ craft in 
the second half of the sixteenth century, with 
many interesting sidelights on the organization 
and functioning of the German craft guilds in 
the period of their greatest power and efficiency. 
Unfortunately, as far as we know no copy of 
the book is available in the United States. 


FLORENCE 

{ The Libreria Commissaria G. C. Sasoni, Via 
Mazzini, Florence, announces the publication of 
a much needed reference tool for the study and 
research on early illustrated Italian books, super- 
ceding Pollard, Lippman, and Olschki who have 
concentrated on the fifteenth century mainly. 
M. Sander’s Le Livre a Figures Jtalien depuis 
1467-1530, also covers that particular period of 
the waning Renaissance so often neglected by 
writers on the subject. There is a general essay 
on the bibliography of the period as well as on 
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the history of printing at the time. This is fol- 
lowed by the actual bibliographical listing of 
the titles assembled; in turn followed by repro- 
ductions, references, abbreviations, and lists of 
public sales. With 8,115 illustrated books listed 
and 868 from them, Monsieur 
Sander’s book is surely a must for any student 
of the subject. The price has been set at 35,000 
Italian lira, approximately $155 at the present 
exchange. 


illustrations 


MADRID 

{ A national book fiesta opened throughout Spain 
earlier this year in observation of the 330th 
anniversary of the death of Miguel Cervantes. 
The inauguration of a Cervantes Exhibition was 
held at the National Library. The exhibition 
featured first editions of Don Quixote in 
Havana’s San Juan de Dios Park. Cultural soci- 
eties held appropriate functions. 


MEXICO CITY 

{| Francisco Dosamantes, young Mexican mural- 
ist and lithographer, just completed a fascinat- 
ing series of prints, entitled The Mayan Woman. 
Dosamantes, a member of the progressive and 
socially conscious Taller de Grafica Popular 
Calle de Quintana 127, Mexico D.F., toured the 
United States in search of new material. Neither 
abstract nor surrealist in rendering, the group 
working at the Taller wishes to carry the torch 
for the suppressed in Mexico, particularly the 
Indian. The work of Dosamantes is strong and 
inventive. There is humor and kindness in his 
story-telling prints, unlike that of his great social 
predecessor, Posada, the woodcutter of the nine- 
teenth century. (See illustration.) 


{A young American couple set up shop in 
Mexico City in order to design, produce, and 
publish colorful little cloth children’s books. 
Robert G. McGregor and his wife Mary are 
issuing these books under the imprint of Hippo- 
campo, S. A. The text of the books is both in 
English and Spanish. Five titles are now avail- 
able. Hippocampo’s U. S. agent is David A. 
Boehm, 371 Broadway, New York. During the 
war, Mrs. McGregor had been producing cloth 
books in Massachusetts, using hand stencilling 
as their process of manufacture. More recently, 
the McGregors, moving to Mexico, went into 
production by silk screen printing. American 
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colors are being used; they are sharp and clear, 
washable and fast. Most of the work is done by 
hand, each book having about 12 pages, plus the 
cover. The firm produces about 6,000 copies per 
month though production can be raised to about 
twenty thousand with the help of a Mexican 
staft. 


BUENOS AIRES 

{ Historium, Revista de Cultura, a rather gen- 
eral periodical on “the finer things in life” should 
not be overlooked by students of the graphic 
arts. The September issue, 1945, contains an 
excellent article on the illustrators of Dante, with 
Gustave Dore in particular. This article is fully 
illustrated with examples from Vatican manu- 
scripts, the famous Botticelli drawings, the wood- 
cuts of early illustrated Dante editions from the 
Venetian and Florentine presses of the fifteenth 
century, the murals of Signorelli in Orvieto, of 
Michelangelo at the Sistine Chapel. The icono- 
graphic idea is carried through to Dore. The 
October 1945 issue presents a major survey of 
the development of writing and the alphabet with 
intelligently selected illustrations from sources 
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known and unknown. It appears that the ap- 
proach of Historium is original and refreshing; 
familiar subjects are here presented with a new 
lease on life. 


{ Argentine typography suffered a great loss in 
the recent death of Francisco A. Colombo, who 
with his two sons were the Argentine equivalent 
of our Grabhorn Brothers. For over half a cen- 
tury, Colombo senior has produced more than 
his share of the finest editions produced in 
South America. Writers from all over the 
Iberian world sent him their manuscripts to be 
printed, for he brought to his work the con- 
scientious workmanship of the Middle Ages, and 
the books he designed had the beauty, clarity, 
and elegance of balance and restraint. His sons, 
who had life-long training under him, will carry 
on in their father’s tradition. 


{ Based on the comprehensive Exhibition of 
Argentine Printing recently shown in Wash- 
ington and New York, an article by Edward 
Laroque Tinker to be published in PRINT, Vol. 
IV, No. 4, includes the story and illustrations of 
Colombo’s fine productions. 
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ALPHABET AND IMAGE: 1 
With the returning birds last spring, and as 
colorful and welcome, announcement came that 
Typography would soon reappear. Or, rather, 
that a similar quarterly with a more inclusive 
and descriptive title would be produced by Mr. 
Robert Harling, editor, and Mr. James Shand, 
publisher — the same highly competent team — 
again at the Shenval Press, now living in Soho. 
The first number has come to hand and it is 
as good to see as an old friend back from the 
wars. It is nearly double the thickness of the 
corresponding issue of Typograpby: eighty-six 
pages. The dimensions, however, are reduced an 
inch or so each way, which makes for easier 
handling — and takes a bit of strain off that 
“new French plastique process” binding. (That 
binding puts considerable strain on us but the 
touchy editor shouts “purist” before we have a 
chance to say so. It is “the most satisfactory 
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binding for our purpose,” he says darkly.) 

Like other friends back after the war, this one 
seems more thoughtful than before. The gay 
spirits are there, all right, on the cover and in 
the writing. But they don’t seem pumped-up, so 
stridently “American,” as was the case with 

Fypograpby. The initial article is from the mas- 
terly hand of Mr. Stanley Morison. It sets the 
tone, in thirteen pages of well-illustrated discus- 
sion of “The Numbering of Newspapers,” quite 
in accord with the editorial prescription: “knowl- 
edgeable yet readable, usually pertinent, rarely 
pedantic.” The high standard is maintained by 
Miss Frances Sarzano’s appreciation of a little- 
known contemporary artist: “The Book IIlustra- 
tions of Mervyn Peake,” and Mr. Percy Muir’s 
celebration of Kate Greenaway: “Notes on the 
Occasion of the Centenary of K. G.” Both are 
beautifully illustrated. “An Examination of 
Egyptians,” by Mr. Ruari McLean, reports en- 
tertainingly on a thorough investigation of slab- 
serif types — the subject of a recent American 
book noticed in these columns (Print IV—2, p. 
65). Miss Violet Hawkes, a former pupil of the 
late Edward Johnston, contributes several pages 
about him and his teaching. 

The experienced self-assurance of Alphabet 
and Image is reflected in the subscription rate 
of twenty-five shillings a year, postpaid, or seven 
and sixpence for a single copy (exactly the 
original price for a full year of Typography.) 
The American subscription price is $8, postpaid, 
and it is a good buy. 


ALPHABET AND IMAGE: 1. Edited by Robert Har- 
ling. London: The Shenval Press (58 Frith Street, 
W.1), Spring 1946. 86 pp., illus. in text and insets 
91/4, x8 inches. 7/6d, 25/ yearly. 


SIGNATURE 
Long awaited, and welcome indeed, is this first 


number of Signature in the new series. The high 
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LE LIVRE 
ET SES AMIS 





typographic standard of the previous issues is 
carried on by the excellent work of the Curwen 
Press. The format remains the same; with a new 
cover title drawn by Berthold Wolpe. 

The text of this number is devoted almost 
entirely to the work of three personalities. The 
first paper is an illuminating appreciation, by 
Ellic Howe, of Joseph Gaspard Gille fils, Parisian 
typefounder, printer, and typographer of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
second is a warm tribute to the late Bernard 
Newdigate by his friend and associate, Basil 
Blackwell; with many fine examples of his typog- 
raphy. The sensitive and inventive design of the 
contemporary English wood engraver, Joan Has- 
sall, is shown with a brief note on her work by 
Basil Gray. 

Rounding out this first Signature in almost six 
years are several excellent reviews of books pub- 
lished in England, United States, and Germany 
during the war years. A few of the beautiful 
Curwen Press borders appear in the advertise- 
ments. Thanks to Oliver Simon for renewing an 
old and valuable acquaintance. 


SIGNATURE. A Quadrimestrial of Typography and 
Graphic Arts. No. 1, New Series. Edited by Oliver 
Simon. 9-17 North Street, Plaistow, London E. 13. July 
1946. 52 pp., 73/ x 93/4, inches. 4/6d. ($1.50 in U.S.A.) 

W.G. M. 
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THE FRENCH BOOK & ITS FRIENDS 
This French monthly review devoted to the art 
of the book, now in its second year of publica- 
tion under the direction of M. Paul Massonet, 
seeks to find a broader post-war base for book- 
collecting activities and to encourage the pro- 
duction of well-made trade books as well as 
editions de luxe. The editorial opening the num- 
ber at hand argues (what no one could contest 
in America) for good design and sound execu- 
tion of standard texts, for fine books which the 
many can buy “without wasting their patri- 
mony,” for less show and more emphasis on 
such neglected details as spacing, leading, appro- 
priate type selections, suitable paper of decent 
quality, and so on. The editor is prepared to 
sacrifice illustration if necessary, insisting (what 
again no American would deny) that it is pos- 
sible to make books worthy of collectors’ atten- 
tion simply by the intelligent use of proper font 
materials. 

Different book-collecting interests are minis- 
tered to by a variety of articles: a monograph on 
the contemporary illustrator Louis Touchagues, 
with reproductions, by M. Henri Monreal; a 
note by M. George Huisman on art books; an 
investigation of the illustrated editions of the 
Celestine play published in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries throughout 
Europe, by M. J. R. Thome; an article on bind- 
ing, and many shorter pieces including a chron- 
icle of Canadian bookmaking by Mr. Louis 
Forest of the National Archives at Ottawa. By 
way of a pleasant international gesture there is 
finally a summary of contents in English begin- 
ning, “The body of writers of Le Livre et Ses 
Amis exposes, this time how is their conception 
of a book of quality.” 

The magazine, apparently attempting to follow 
its principles and doubtless working under seri- 
ous handicaps resulting from the war, is limited 
to relief printing processes —line etching and 
half-tone — for illustrational purposes, which in 
the instance of a Laurencin portrait of M. Leon- 
Paul Fargue, for example, is quite inadequate. 
It is issued in folded sheets, unstitched, laid in 
a printed wrapper. 

LE LIVRE ET SES AMIS. Revue Mensuelle de TArt 
du Livre. Directeur-fondateur: Paul Massonet. Numero 


5 (10 March 1946). 27 rue Joubert, Paris IXe. 80 pp., 
illus. 11x9 inches. 200 francs per issue (500 for 
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edition de grand luxe); annual subscription 2,100 francs 
for 12 issues. (Available from Wittenborn & Company, 
38 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y., at $22 a 
year.) 


CIVIC AND MEMORIAL LETTERING 
This is a timely reminder that national heroes 
run the final risk of being commemorated in 
miserable characters on nastily-designed monu- 
ments. It is no small danger, as can be readily 
verified by reference to what the previous war 
produced in the way of memorials, to say noth- 
ing of Civil War relics that still deface many 
community centers, speaking more eloquently of 
the energetic commercial traveller who planted 
them there than of the dead they purport to 
honor. 

Civic and Memorial Lettering looks beyond 
the sad duties in the wake of war, however, to 
community life everywhere pleasantly reflected 
by well-ordered and attractive signs. In fewer 
than fifty pages the author, one of the most 
thoughtful and skillful English masters, succeeds 
admirably in being at once inspirational and 
completely practical. Seventeen full-page plates 
in half-tone and line plate, and many more illus- 
trations in the text, show fine alphabets appro- 
priate to various uses and materials, tools and 
procedures for students and craftsmen. Also in- 
cluded are excellent examples of finished work, 
especially helpful to committees or town officers 
charged with responsibilities entirely new to 
them. 


CIVIC AND MEMORIAL LETTERING. By Percy J. 
Delf Smith. London. Adam & Charles Black, 1946. 
48 pp., illus. 914,x7 inches. 10/6d. (Available from 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y., at $3.50.) 


PRIMERS ON PAPERMAKING 
The Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Company makes a 
laudable essay in public relations by distribut- 
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ing some of their stuff (made into Georgian Text 
sheets) in the form of two little volumes of 
scratchboard drawings accompanied by a para- 
graph or so of text. In the earlier book, twenty- 
two full page illustrations in black and white 
show incidents of papermaking history from 
papyrus times through the invention, migrations 
and technological developments of real paper to 
the vital part of pulp products in the war effort. 
In a similar series the same artist and writer 
offer glimpses of papermaking history in Amer- 
ica. Despite their best efforts for authenticity, 
slips do occur, e. g. Gutenberg’s press and printer 
are in that awkward fix which baffles under- 
standing of how the first book was ever achieved. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PAPER. 
PAPERMAKING IN AMERICA. By Stephen Goerl, 
illustrated by Robert Greco. New York: Bulkley, Dun- 
ton Organization, 1945. 48 unnumbered pages, 22 
illus. 9x7 inches. 
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A LIST OF 


Name 
CAMELOT 
UNNAMED 
A DispLay RoMAN 
DeVINNE ROMAN 
Passt RoMAN 
Passt ITALIC 
POWELL 
VILLAGE 
CusHInc ITALIC 
Boston News LETTER 
ENGRAVERS ROMAN 
CopPpERPLATE GOTHICS 
CaxTON INITIALS 
Giose Gotuic Bop 
Caston REVISED 
Monotype No. 38-E 
Monotype No. 38-E ITatic 
NorMAN CaPITALs 
KENNERLEY OLD STYLE 
KENNERLEY Open Caps 
Forum TITLE 
SHERMAN 
LANSTON 
Goupy ROMAN 
KLAXON 
Goupy OLpb STYLE 
Goupby OLp StyLe ITALic 
Goupy Cursive 
BookLet OLp STYLE 
NaTIONAL OLD STYLE 
GoubyTyPE 
ADVERTISER § ROMAN 
An UNNAMED DESIGN 
KENNERLEY ITALIC 
CLOoIsTER INITIALS 


Goupy 


HapriANo TITLE 

Goupy OPEN 

Goupy MoperNn 
Courier OLD STYLE 
Goupy MoperN ITALIC 
Goupby OPEN ITALIC 
Goupy ANTIQUE 
NAaBISco 

Lininc GoTHIc 
GARAMONT 

GARAMONT ITALIC 
Goupy NEWSTYLE 
Goupy ITALIc 

ITALIAN OLD STYLE 
IraAuIAN OLp StyYLe ITALIC 
KENNERLEY BoLp 
KENNERLEY Botp ITALIC 
Goupy Heavy Face 
Goupy Heavy Face Itaric 
MARLBOROUGH 

VeENEZzIA ITALIC 

ARIES 


Goupy DutcH 

COMPANION OLD STYLE 
CoMPANION OLD STYLE ITALIC 
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Name 

Goupy UNcIALS 
DeEPDENE ITALIC 
Goupy TEext 
STRATHMORE TITLE 
LoMBARDIC CAPITALS 
Sans Serr Heavy 
KAATSKILL 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
INscRIPTION GREEK 
TRAJAN TITLE 
Sans Serie LIGHT 
MEDIAEVAL 
Hapriano LOWER-CASE 
ADVERTISER §S MopERN 
Goupy Stout 
TRUESDELL 
TrRuespeLt ITALic 
DEEPDENE OPEN TEXT 
DeEEPDENE TEX1 
ORNATE TITLE 
Sans Serie Licnt lraric 
DerEPppENE MEDIUM 
GOETHE 
FRANCISCAN 
DEEPDENE Botp 
MosTERT 
Vittace No. 2 
Quinan OLp STYLE 
Goupy Botp Face 
Goupy Book 
Goupy Hupson 
GoeTtHe ITrauic 
DeeppEeNeE Botp ITAtic 
Saks Goupy 
Saks Goupy ITAtic 
Saks Goupy Botp 
HapriaANo STONE Cut 
ViLLacE ITALIC 
TExTBOOK OLp STYLE 
Hassprouck 
Tory TEXT 
ATLANTIS 
MILLVALE 
BERTHAM 
Pax 
Mercury 
SKETCHES UNNAMED 
SkEeTcHES UNNAMED 
Friar 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

OLD STYLE 


University oF Cairornia ITALIC 


New VILLAGE TEXT 
MurRCHISON 

BULMER 

Scripps CoLLecGe OLp STYLE 
Goupy “THIRTY” 

SPENCER OLp STYLE 
SPENCER OLpD STYLE ITALIC 
HEBREW 

Scripps CoLiece ITALIc 
Mar.LsoroucH TEXT 
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FIFTY YEARS OF A TYPE DESIGNER 
There is a social ordinance governing shop talk, 
but shop talk is precisely what most men have 
worth hearing. Frederic William Goudy, octo- 
genarian, Doctor of Humane Letters, Doctor of 
Letters, and Doctor of Laws, most widely known 
of all type designers, is a good talker in any 
case. Accordingly, “to those that be of the 
craft,’ the two volumes just issued by The 
Typophiles of personal history in the work- 
room from 1895 to the present year make 
interesting reading as well as an important 
record. 

In a short, self-revealing introduction Dr. 
Goudy tells the plain story of how he came 
to be a type designer. There are a number of 
amusing sidelights, including his puppy-loves, 
but his great and lasting affair, despite many 
excursions and rebuffs, was with the alphabet. 
Although he did not realize the fact for years, 
he actually settled into his career and began his 
oeuvre when, as a lad of about sixteen, he deco- 
rated the walls of the Shelbyville, Illinois, Pres- 
byterian Sunday school with the Commandments 
and texts in more than 3,000 letters cut out of 
maroon flock wallpaper. 

The Goudy canon of type designs com- 
mences with “Camelot,” pencilled idly one even- 
ing fifty years ago, submitted on impulse to the 
old Dickinson foundry in Boston and, surpris- 
ingly, immediately admitted to the company’s 
type specimens. The last is “Marlborough Text,” 
one hundred twenty-second on the list of de- 
signs, dating from the autumn of 1944 and still 
to be completed. Not many designs have been 
lost in spite of all the moving and burnings the 
Goudys went through. However, he admits de- 
tails are a bit hazy for the period before 
1911 when he first really set up shop as type 
designer. His longer and shorter notes accom- 
panying the specimens tell about the faces them- 
selves and the circumstances of their production. 
There is commentary on the time and some gos- 
sip of personalities concerned. 

In an “Epilogue” the author, in some puzzle- 
ment, reports the criticism of his work that its 
“curves are too sweet.’ (Someone has said, in 
this vein, that “Goudy Old Style” tastes just 
like chocolate creams.) He does not understand. 
The fact is he does not succeed too well in ap- 
praising himself justly. Repeatedly he calls him- 


83 
self a simple craftsman. He quotes Fournier on 
matrices being the fruit of punches and he 
counters that, in his own case, types come out 
of original drawings by means of precision ma- 
chinery. Actually, first and foremost, his is the 
point of view of the artist, impatient of means: 
“To me the appearance of the finished work is 
of more importance than the method of its trans- 
lation . . .” Primarily he is at heart creator, 
inventor of forms, with all the implications of 
danger that it has in connection with forms so 
tradition-bound as the alphabet, and with all the 
glory it has for one whose name is identified for 
time to come with so many variations on the 
ABCs. 

Speaking of craftsmanship, there are a good 
number of slips especially regrettable in a book 
of this kind. For example, the late Henry Lewis 
Bullen should not be given “T.’ as a middle 
initial (p. 94). Nor should typographical error 
(p. 262) have been allowed to deface Mr. 
George L. McKay’s useful bibliography of 
Goudy writings. In such a work it is sad to see 
ragged edges, as when the “Venetian Old Style” 
used as body type loses it footing (p. 42) — 
perhaps in shock at the author’s saying “print 
shop,” and meaning “printing office,” a couple 
of lines above? Or again, when the designer’s 
favorite type of all, “Sak’s Goudy,” (p. 203) 
looks so seedy in the illustration. Such little 
faults, however, may be easily excused in the 
gratitude felt to all responsible for getting the 
Goudy story into convenient, attractive form, 
complete to an index of the designs, collotypes 
of those unavailable in metal for showing with 
the rest, and two fine frontispiece portraits in 
photogravure. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF TYPE DESIGN AND TY- 
POGRAPHY. By Frederic W. Goudy. 2 vols. New York: 
The Typophiles, 1946. 284 pp. with illus. in text and 
7 pp. of collotype reprod., 2 photogravure port. 7 x 
41/, inches. $10. 


DESIGNING FROM A TO Z 

Clarence P. Hornung is a three-book man — 
that is, three books at a time — as readers may 
recall who made his acquaintance several years 
ago when he was working on trademarks, eagles, 
and art techniques. This year so far he has de- 
livered a book on lettering, a new edition of his 
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compilation of designs and devices first issued 
fourteen years ago, and the third, A Handbook 
of Early American Advertising Art, is due any 
minute now. 

The Handbook of Designs and Devices con- 
tains 204 pages of figures, 1,836 of them in all, 
shown nine to the page in bold black squares 
fenced in by heavy black bands. For ready ref- 
erence, the author has endeavored to make a 
systematic arrangement of the figures accord- 
ing to geometrical structure. Their symbolism is 
not considered in the arrangement, but to this 
new edition there are fourteen pages of notes 
that provide historical references and clues to 
the significance of a number of the figures. 

The intention of providing designers with a 
grammar of the varieties of geometrical form 
will not, of course, be very satisfactorily fulfilled 
until appropriate use and meanings can be indi- 
cated wherever they retain force. The compiler 
is apparently working in this direction and may 
succeed in including such material conveniently 
in a future revision — when, it may be hoped, 
the figures can be shown without so much 
“smash” as to confuse the ready perception of 
individual shapes. (Perhaps it is a forlorn hope: 
the jacket speaks approvingly of the author’s 
“highly personal treatment in the design of the 
printed page — simple, dynamic and striking in 
the modern idiom.”) 

Lettering from A to Z is another book in- 
tended for the practical designer but it is more 
difficult in this instance to understand the spe- 
cific need it answers. In a brief introductory note 
Mr. Frederic W. Goudy, the well-known letter- 
ing artist and type designer, observes, “Mr. 
Hornung has furnished so many excellent ex- 
amples that it should not be difficult to select a 
suitable model on which to base interesting and 
correct forms for any purpose.” But the task of 
selection would have been considerably easier if 
the examples were fewer, especially in the chap- 
ter on “Script and Manuscript.” 

There are shown, as a matter of fact, about a 
hundred alphabets of display letters classified as 
roman and italic, gothic and blackletter, script 
and manuscript, sans-serif and square serif, and 
decorated and initial letters. Roughly three- 
fourths of them are reproductions from type- 
founders’ and composing machine companies’ 
offerings of printing types. The great majority 
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are definitely on the publicity side of the fence, 
although Mr. Goudy’s “Forum” capitals of the 
inscriptional sort, Mr. Warren Chappell’s pen- 
formed “Lydian,” Mr. Lucian Bernhard’s decora- 
tive “Tango,” Mr. Paul Renner’s “Futura” sans- 
serif of medium weight and M. Bernard Naudin’s 
“Sylvan” are examples of type faces that make 
just claim to wider application. Specimens of 
scripts written by Mr. Alfred Fairbank and 
modelled on Mr. Percy Smith’s make a two-page 
oasis in the wilderness of poor reproductions 
from Bickham’s Universal Penman and cooked- 
up novelties for the cigarette ad. Mr. W. A. 
Dwiggins’ hand is unfortunately not displayed. 

The book begins with a scurry through the 
ABC and brief letterpress introduces each of the 
chapters. An assortment of monograms is thrown 
in for good measure at the back of the book, 
which limps badly at last in the selection of 
trademarks chosen to illustrate “adaptations of 
letter forms and initials applied to specific de- 
sign problems.” The author points out, “Often 
the force and merit of such a device will rest 
upon the judicious choice of a spot or line of 
lettering, without the embellishment of extrane- 
ous pictorial or decorative elements. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to explore this field of 
endeavor for hidden possibilities of greatest 
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promise.” The examples sadly fail to make his 
point. 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES. By Clar- 
ence Pearson Hornung. Second revised ed. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1946. xxii, 218 pp., 83/,x 6/4 
inches. $3.75. 


LETTERING FROM A TO Z. By Clarence P. Horn- 
ung. With an introduction by Frederic W. Goudy and 
a foreword by Louis Grudin. Chicago and New York: 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 1946. xx, 153 pp., 
11x 81/5 inches. $5. 


SURVEY OF PRINTING PROCESSES 
In about a hundred and fifty pages of well-illus- 
trated text Mr. John C. Tarr has performed the 
considerable feat of explaining, understandably 
to the novice and informatively to the initiated, 
the means of producing relief, intaglio, and 
planographic printing. He adds a chapter on 
“Design in Printing,” prints “A Note on Modern 
Typography,” by Mr. Bertram Evans, and intro- 
duces the whole with a two-page statement by 
Sir Francis Meynell that is really a philosophical 
essay on printing today. The author achieves a 
nice balance in the selection from material that 
could fill a large library. He makes every photo- 
graph — there are twenty-four full-page half- 
tone plates and a three-color frontispiece — and 
reproduction count. The language is straightfor- 
ward. 

The volume itself conforms a bit too insistently 
to the “authorized economy standards,” but 
handsome is as handsome does and this book 
will do very well indeed. A glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, and index are provided. 


PRINTING TODAY. By John C. Tarr. (The Pageant 
of Progress. J. W. Bispham, general editor). London: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. 183 pp., illus., and 25 
full-page plates. 81/, x 51/4 inches. 5/. (Available from 
Wittenborn and Company, 38 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y., at $3.) 


WOODCHUCK PRESS GATHERING 

The small but growing band of enthusiastic col- 
lectors of The Woodchuck Press output will be 
delighted with this group of forty drawings from 
the pen and brush of Mr. Thoreau MacDonald. 
But joy turns to consternation at the news that, 
when other furtive presses are emerging to relax 
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in the free post-war air, the contrary Wood- 
chuck is going underground to sleep. Mr. Mac- 
Donald, the Toronto designer who seems to be 
the Woodchuck’s sole channel of expression, 
gives a glimmer of hope. He writes of a possible 
reappearance “on some future Groundhog Day.”’ 

The extraordinary skill of the artist in draw: 
ing for reproduction (his illustrations for Maria 
Chapdelaine published by Macmillan of Toronto 
a few years ago are outstanding examples) and 
his insight into the human meanings of common- 
place things cast a spell over the tools, gates, 
farmyards, and animals which are the subjects 
of this little book without words (except for an 
occasional handsomely-lettered caption). The 
cover is a printed wrapper showing the Wood- 
chuck alert, sprig of clover in mouth — a good 
augury. 


A SPECIMEN BOOK OF CUTS USED BY THE 
WOODCHUCK PRESS. Drawn by Thoreau Mac- 
Donald. Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1946. 21 pp., 40 
drawings reproduced by line plate. 8x6 inches. 300 
autographed copies, $1. 
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The Publishers of Print 


having taken over 


The 
PRINT COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


will resume publication early in 1947, after 


a delay caused by shortage of materials. 


This beautiful, world-famous journal had at 
one time more than 5,000 subscribers, in- 
cluding almost every important library and 
art gallery in the world, and was the print 
collectors’ Bible. 


We welcome the opportunity to provide de- 
tailed information. Please write, if interested 
in the only publication of its kind in 


America. 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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Note: 


“Need for a Renaissance. in 


EDITOR § 


Printing” 


was published. 
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In the last issue of Print a provocative article by A. Raymond Hopper on the 


In Top Drawer we are including some 


comments on this situation, which were sent Print in reply. 


From Magazine Producer 


While I agree many of the points A. Raymond 
Hopper makes in his article, “Need for a Renais- 
sance in Printing,” are sound, | disagree with 
him in the intimation of his major point. 

It is true that, in the main, printing has be- 
come a business, that management in the in- 
dustry is not, as a rule, as craft-conscious as it 
should be. 

It is also true that procedures of training are 
not what they should be, that young fellows do 
not get the all-around training they did in the 
early days. Obviously this stems from the de- 
sire for efficiency and effort to make profits. In 
what industry is the objective different? Should 
the production line of the automobile industry 
be called out of bounds? 

Mr. Hopper makes points on spacing — of 
initials and letters, especially — which, again, 
are true, considering the industry by and large. 
I sometimes feel like tearing my hair out when 
I see examples of spacing such as he refers to. 

Taken as a whole, one might get the impres- 
sion from the way he writes that there is no 
printing being done today which matches the 
quality of that in Jenson’s day, and DeVinne’s 
day, too. It is this intimation that I do not like 
or approve. Now, writing after reading, | don’t 
recall in what period Mr. Hopper believes the 
topmost excellence was achieved. Is he of the 
group — mostly dilettantes — who effect to be- 
lieve that only the earliest books reflect good 
typography and printing? 

It is, of course, true that much decidedly in- 
ferior printing is being done today. | suspect 
that has always been equally true, but to take 
the worst of this period and compare it with the 
best of another, as it seems Mr. Hopper can 
only be trying to do, is unfair. 

My position is that printing quality, as repre- 
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sented by the best of it today, is the highest 
it has ever been. 

Certainly our later type faces — made with 
the aid of tools of precision such as the early 
designers never dreamed of — are far and away 
superior to older ones. Just consider the book 
faces of DeVinne’s time. Which of them matches 
many that are available today Fairfield, 
Caledonian, Kennerley, Cloister, Garamond, and 
Baskerville, to name a few. 

What’s the matter with Dwiggins as a de- 
signer of book styles? Did, or didn’t Goudy, 
make notable contributions to the craft of mak- 
ing books? 

What’s the matter with Bruce Rogers as a 
book designer? Have you seen some of the books 
produced by Donnelley? Indeed, I’ve seen books 
from your press, now and during the days of 
your father, which I have considered superior 
to anything Jenson or DeVinne did. 

In my opinion, books selling at low prices 
have their place. Surely, the lower the price the 
greater the number who will read them. The 
sum-total of a better educated citizenry must be 
worth a tremendous amount. Does Mr. Hopper 
or anyone else believe it has been a mistake to 
develop modern precision presses and improved 
papers, decry the fact that we learned to print 
on dry paper? 

As Mr. Hopper may have only books in mind, 
I'd like to bring up display types and modern 
advertising. When, in any era in the history of 
the craft or business were there display types 
the equal of those available today? When was 
advertising typography better than it is today? 
I call on Mr. Hopper to tell me. 

It is, in my opinion, a serious mistake to infer 
that printing quality, measured by the best, has 
greatly deteriorated of late when, represented 
by the best, it has steadily improved. 

To stimulate the doers of poor work to im- 
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prove it is a laudable effort. Keep it up. That 
has been one of the objectives of The Inland 
Printer — Lo! — these many years. 


J. L. Frazier, Editor 
The Inland Printer 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hopper's Rebuttal 


The letter of August 19 which you received from 
Mr. Frazier of The Inland Printer, and copy of 
which you have just sent me, manifestly calls 
for a specific reply. 

If Mr. Frazier would read my article again a 
little more carefully, he would find therein the 
answers to most of his questions. His comparison 
of the printing business with the automobile 
production line is absurd, because it entirely ig- 
nores the element of creative craftsmanship, 
which was the point to which I was writing. 

If Mr. Frazier got the impression from my 
article, as his fifth paragraph implies he did, that 
I am saying there is no printing being done 
today which matches the quality of that in Jen- 
son’s or DeVinne’s day, he just hasn’t read the 
article. Nor does it make the least bit of differ- 
ence what period | believe achieved the top-most 
excellence. Nor am I| a dilettante, or a member 
of any group which believes that only the earliest 
books reflect good typography and printing. In 
fact, | nowhere implied trying to make any case 
for the incunabula. 

But I did specifically state that there is much 
excellent printing being done today. Your critic 
evidently didn’t read that. I nowhere compared 
the worst of today with the best of any other 
period. My point specifically is that there is too 
much of the worst of today, as compared with 
the best of today, of which there is relatively 
too little. That the best of today exists because 
of the excellent facilities of today is itself a case 
against the abundant worst of today. It shows 
the trouble to be with men, rather than things. 

Mr. Frazier is again out of order in extolling 
the superior type faces. I did this myself and 
had no word against them. Indeed, I remember 
stating that the profuseness of the fine materials 
at hand made their bad use inexcusable. I object 
to Mr. Frazier trying to divert the issue by mak- 
ing me seem to pick a quarrel with such men as 
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Cwiggins, Goudy, Bruce Rogers, or others whom 
I greatly admire, or with the work of Donnelly 
or the Rudge plants of either your father or 
brother. But excellent type faces do not make 
good composition or printing. It takes printers 
to do that. And I don’t suppose anyone would 
contend that the work turned out by your father 
or brother, or by Lakeside Press, Updike, or 
others of the same ilk is typical of the work 
produced by the medium-size printing shops al! 
over the country. That I was talking about these 
specifically was mentioned very definitely in the 
article, only Mr. Frazier apparently didn’t read 
that part either. 

Nor do I see what modern presses and im- 
proved papers, or printing on dry paper, have 
to do with the subject. They are necessarily all 
involved in the work the agency I am with is 
buying continually, and with printing en masse 
throughout the United States today. But again, 
if they are not used correctly, something smells 
in a Scandinavian state. 

Certainly I did not have only books in mind, 
and was careful to say so. I referred specifically 
to advertising typography, and when Mr. Frazier 
asks Was this better than it is today?, I should 
like to ask him in turn Who made it better?; 
printers, or advertising men and typographic 
designers and art directors who demanded of 
the printer what the craft may have been able 
but certainly didn’t take the time to give them. 

His second paragraph from the end is an im- 
possibility. You cannot set up, as a standard for 
a whole craft, the production of the few best. 
For every Merrymount or Lakeside Press, there 
are hundreds of lesser fry that come well within 
the criticism all too briefly mentioned in my 
article. 

You see, Mr. Frazier is “on the spot”. He has 
a proprietary interest in the field of printers | 
was talking about, that doubtless makes it diffi- 
cult for him to view the matter objectively. 
Which is quite as it ought to be, and he could 
take no other position. But I don’t think he 
should put words into my mouth which I would 
never use. Naughty, naughty! The article still 
stands on its own feet. 


A. RAYMOND Hopper 
G. M. Basford Company 
New York, New York 
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From University Press 


You asked for comment on Ray Hopper’s article. 
Every time I have started to write you the thing 
has gotten out of hand and run on interminably. 
It is one of those inexhaustible subjects. Here is 
a boiled down version of how it all looks to me. 
Agreed that printing needs something — it al- 
ways has and always will, because it is a living 
art — but renaissance is not the name for it. 

In the first place, we are still moving with the 
current of the renaissance that began in the 
nineties. Despite the facts that it has been inter- 
rupted by two world wars, the impetus is still 
effective. In the second place, a renaissance can 
not be invented or engineered; it is something 
that just happens at infrequent intervals when 
designer, artificer, and consumer all think and 
move in the same direction. 

But who will take him to task for stating the 
simple fact that “the printing craft is at a 
lamentably low standard”? He could go even 
further and say that craftsmanship, in the sense 
of hand work applied to artistic intention, is 
practically nonexistent in printing. The second- 
ary definition, ‘skill, is valid for the mechanical 
operations, such as presswork, but is notably 
absent from composition, as Hopper says. Cer- 
tainly printing in the United States is a business; 
see the table of contents of most printing trade 
magazines. It is a service industry dealing in 
technical efficiency and, occasionally, sales ideas. 

On the question of craft, further, there can 
be none in the situation threatened by the 
1. T.U. Craftsmanship implies time as well as 
interest and desire, and if plain printing costs 
are going to be prohibitive there will be no room 
for extra touches. 

Ray Hopper answers his own question when 
he says that “this problem concerns the bour- 
geoisie of the printing industry; they so pre- 
ponderantly outnumber the others.” People are 
like that: a rare genius, a few masters, a hand- 
ful of intelligent craftsmen who understand and 
respect both art and skill, and a great majority 
of bourgeoisie who have not and can not learn 
“a feeling for design” or a “regard for tre- 
mendous trifles.” 

Schools are not enough, even if there were 
enough of them. No matter how good his edu- 
cation and preparatory training, when the stu- 
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dent goes to work ‘on the floor’ he hears more 
talk of time and wages than of craftsmanship, 
and he is a brave spirit indeed if he can hold 
fast to the vision. Education in the shop is the 
answer, supported by both management and 
buyers, but the raw material is limited. You can 
get so many thousand impressions from compos- 
ing machine metal, so many more from foundry 
type, still more from electrotypes, and a brass 
die will still be printing cleanly; humanity also 
comes in different grades. 

Of course there must be leadership, with ini- 
tiative coming from the top. If a new idea does 
start at the bottom, it comes from a man with 
the capacity for leadership who soon comes into 
his own. But leadership vested in a “Planning 
Commission” ? — Heaven forbid! 

If ‘controlled economy’ creates only confusion 
in practical affairs, what price ‘controlled art’? 
I, too, am a tilter at windmills, but this one is 
simply not believable. Yet, strangely enough, two 
similar suggestions have come from England re- 
cently. A note in Alpbabet and Jmage indicates 
that a “Design Centre” has been proposed, “to 
be sponsored but not controlled by Govern- 
ment,” and Percy J. Delf Smith’s new book, 
Civic and Memorial Lettering, recommends “‘civ- 
ic lettering workshops in each town.” Those 
grasses do not look any greener than our own, 
even though they are on the other side of the 
fence. 

Then there is the South African project that 
Hopper mentions, which is more nearly in the 
pattern of our own organizations. The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts and the Society of 
Typographic Art in Chicago, while they leave 
much to be desired, have contributed notably to 
an interest in craftsmanship and to public ap- 
preciation. The effect of the “Fifty Books” shows 
on book design and production can not be ques- 
tioned. The International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen could be more constructive 
than it is, but the spirit there is more of the 
shop than of the showcase. 

What it all amounts to is that we will con- 
tinue as human beings always have, with a few 
voices crying in the wilderness and long cycles 
of progress and retrogression. But let’s keep on 
trying. 

WiLL RANSoM 
University of Oklahoma 
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From Printing House Craftsmen 


I have enjoyed the copy of PRINT and have care- 
fully noted the article by Mr. A. Raymond Hop- 
per. | believe that he has some good ideas but 
is looking at the problem from the composition 
angle only. 

Good planning, such as layout, selection of 
paper, good presswork, good binding and good 
trimming are all important. In your publication 
you have taken advantage of all of these. 

Press work of outstanding quality is not mech- 
anical. Any one of a dozen things may go wrong 
even including poor mailing. 

When competition returns and printing must 
be outstanding to serve its purpose we will have 
a renaissance. However, it will affect all branches 
of the industry and will come about through 
education of both the public and the craftsmen. 


H. Guy BrabLey, President 

The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


From Typographers’ Group 


This subject is so timely, and the need for basic 
background in printing so necessary, it seemed 
to me that I should do more than make a per- 
sonal comment. | have, therefore, taken it upon 
myself to bring the subject to the attention of 
the Directors of the Society of Typographic Arts, 
and particularly the society’s educational com- 
mittee. | have proposed that this committee use 
Mr. Hopper’s article as a basis for study. 

You will recall Mr. Hopper’s dilemma con- 
cerning (a) workman, (b) manager, (c) buyer. 
I am convinced that the initial responsibility for 
a Renaissance in Printing lies with the manager 
alone. The manager should have sufficient back- 
ground for printing to supply his shop, large or 
small, with spirit and inspiration. The manager 
should be sufficiently skilled as a craftsman to 
direct his workmen toward the goal of distin- 
guished workmanship. The manager should have 
sufficient creative vision to produce work that 
would not only please his client but educate him 
in the niceties of printing to a point where he 
would no longer accept inferior or undistin- 
guished work. The printing business belongs to 
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the proprietor-manager; he is responsible for all 
of it; he cannot wait for his client to revolt 
against undistinguished work, because buyer re- 
volt, if and when it did come, could very easily 
be in the form of getting along without printing 
instead of demanding more effective perform- 
ance. I also believe that it would make good 
sense for the proprietor-manager to enter print- 
ing design education as a budgeted item of ex- 
pense in the operation of his business. 

Modern business has known for some time 
that a research department is essential to pro- 
gress. By the same token, it is about time printers 
began to realize that they cannot live forever 
upon the inspiration of historic printing design. 
There are plenty of distinguished designers who 
would gladly use their designing ability in the 
field of printing design when ever proprietor- 
managers of printing establishments provide an 
opportunity and compensation comparable with 
the importance of the designers contribution. 


R. HUNTER MIDDLETON, Director 
Dept. of Typeface Design 
Ludlow Typograph Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


From Trade Magazine 


My interest in the subject of Mr. Hopper’s 
article goes considerably beyond my directorship 
in A.T.F. Inc. We, here, have a big job to do 
internally — and with the thousands of agencies, 
composition sources, engravers and electrotypers 
who supply us with material from which we 
print. 

I agree with Mr. Hopper in the main, but | 
do not think that stressing composition alone will 
accomplish the results he hopes for. Certainly 
work must be done there as in all the other 
original preparatory work—but the other crafts, 
such as engraving and electrotyping, presswork 
and binding too, are afflicted with the same 
disease — lack of high standards of quality both 
artistically and mechanically. 

This is not only true in printing but in all 
the crafts. We have been designing, building and 
installing new equipment and plant where we 
find the same lack of understanding, lack of 
knowledge and disinterested attitude prevalent. 
Of course this is nothing new, it is simply more 
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pronounced due to the great demand and the 
scarcity of capacity, materials and trained men. 
I recollect Berkeley Updike voicing a very simi- 
lar lament regarding typography back in 1919. 

The real question is what are we doing about 
it. Internally, we are intensively training our own 
men. Externally, we have in preparation a series 
of instructional promotion pieces in which we 
hope to “sell” the advertisers and their agents 
(buyers) and the suppliers of materials from 
which we print, higher standards of mechanical 
quality. This series is chiefly on halftones and 
process engravings but there is a series needed 
on composition, as Mr. Hopper has pointed out, 
providing it is well-prepared. 

Mr. Hopper has suggested doing a broader 
job throughout the whole printing industry along 
the same lines that we are attempting to do here 
in our own business — revamping of personnel 
training programs and selling the producer and 
the buyer on higher quality standards. I do not 
know whether or not it will be entirely practical, 
but certainly the cooperation of many organiza- 
tions and associations could be obtained in pub- 
licising well-prepared material where it crosses 
their direct interests. 

If you have in mind following up Mr. Hop- 
per’s recommendations, it seems to me it would 
be well to ask representatives of those varied 
interests to meet and discuss the subject. 


Lewis W. TRAYSER 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
Manufacturing Department 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


From Printing School 


With great interest I have read the article in 
the current issue of Print on the Need for a 
Renaissance in Printing by A. Raymond Hop- 


BOOKS BY OFFSET 


THE recent exhibition of books printed by off- 
set lithography which opened at the Architect- 
ural League in New York, and which was 
subsequently seen in Chicago and elsewhere, 
focused attention upon the fact that this process 
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per. What the author has so ably expressed as 
to present conditions must be admitted and his 
suggestions for improvement are sound but will 
meet with slow response. Nevertheless, articles 
of this kind serve two purposes: they keep alive 
the issue and at the same time they encourage 
those who are of the same mind and earnestly 
seek and look forward to improvement in print- 
ing as an art. 

I would like to call attention of groups and 
individuals and of our teachers and interested 
members of the educational staff of our city to 
the article. May I do so by quoting, as on the 
attached sheet, excerpts from pp. 50 and 83? 

Permission granted will add to the prestige 
of the school in its effort and will be an inspira- 
tion both to the teachers in contributing to the 
renaissance referred to, and to the students who 
are to help bring it about. 


J. Henry Hoiioway, Principal 
The New York School of Printing 
New York, New York 


From Printer 


Would it be possible for Anderson & Ritchie to 
have reprinting rights on Mr. A. Raymond 
Hopper’s fine article, “Need for a Renaissance 
in Printing” in the last issue of Print? 

We hope to have a new addition to our pres- 
ent building completed sometime during the 
winter, and we should like very much to print 
an eight-page booklet of Mr. Hopper’s article 
and send it to our friends with the announce- 
ment of our expansion. It is a most interesting 
article and we should like the privilege of giving 
it a wider audience among our business asso- 
ciates in the west. 

ANDERSON & RITCHIE 
Los Angeles, California 


LITHOGRAPHY 


has contributed much to bookmaking, and is still 
undergoing technical development. The books 
exhibited were chosen both for good design and 
good offset printing. There were fifty-eight, 
divided into trade, text, technical, juvenile, spe- 
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cial-use, reprint, and sponsored books, a break- 
down which simplified the job of the jury and 
emphasized the variety of books submitted. 

It was at once evident that offset has special 
virtues for the picture book, the book with half- 
tones on antique paper, the book with a large 
edition to be turned out quickly, and the fac- 
simile. During the war offset had been pressed 
into service for so many dull manuals, forms, 
and badly-laid-out pieces, that its artistic pos- 
sibilities were often forgotten. With good copy 
and good printing it holds its own against other 
processes, and has potentialities that are only 
beginning to be explored. It is not used often 
enough for its characteristic qualities; frequently 
it merely follows the pattern of letterpress work, 
as the early automobile patterned itself after the 
horse-drawn carriage. 

The exhibition was very instructive in that it 
included original art work which showed artists’ 
color separations drawn on frosted glass, on ace- 
tate, and on paper with the key lines printed in 
non-photographic blue. Greater clarity and econ- 
omy result when the artist separates the colors 
of the subject, rather than working in full color 
which must be reduced to primaries by filters on 
the camera. It gave glimpses of two new tech- 
niques which preserve all the subtle edges of a 
drawing while leaving the white outer space 
clean: the phosphorescent paint process, which 
allows the drawing to glow and the background 
to black out for photographing; and a magenta 
negative process, wherein the color of the photo- 
graphic film helps the background to drop out. 

The exhibition was sponsored by the Joint 
Lithographic Advisory Council, representatives 
of the Lithographers National Association, the 
National Association of Photo Lithographers, 
and the Amalgamated Lithographers of America, 
as well as several firms who deal in types, paper, 
presses, and supplies. Thus the interest in im- 
proving offset book printing through showing 
outstanding examples came from within the pro- 
ducing forces rather than from those outside. A. 
Albert Freeman directed the voluminous com- 
mittee work for the exhibition, and Freda 
Browne assisted indefatigably as secretary. The 
committee included Daniel F. Bradley, Morris 
Colman, Alfred A. Drucker, Meiric K. Dutton, 
Frank Fortney, David M. Glixon, Ranald Savery, 
Frances L. Sayers, Burton L. Stratton, and J. 
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Raymond Tiffany. The jury consisted of Harry 
Abrams, Larry June, Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, 
Lew White, and myself. — PAUL MC PHARLIN 


WESTERN BOOKS 

Traveling in the West is a collection of fifty-five 
books, chosen by the Rounce & Coffin Club of 
Los Angeles as representing the best in book- 
making west of the Rocky Mountains during the 
war years. This resumes a program begun in 
1938, of which the late Gregg Anderson was a 
prime mover, after a four-year hiatus. 

The exhibit opened in June at the University 
of California Library in Los Angeles and will 
have a final showing in December at the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, Los Angeles, 
after being displayed at libraries and colleges 
throughout California. 

Fifty-one of the selections are from the “Cal- 
ifornia school of printing,’ and four received 
“Fifty Books of the Year” honors. Twenty-eight 
printers and publishers submitted entries. Judges 
were H. Richard Archer, Homer D. Crotty, and 
Dr. James D. Hart. 

The title page from a representative produc- 
tion is reproduced here. 
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TEXT PAPERS 
ARE A TRADITION 


At Miquon, where Hamilton Papers are made, Text 
Papers are a tradition. The skill and craftsmanship 
handed down from father to son during ninety years 
of operation have been devoted in full measure to 
the development of better ways to make better Text 
Papers. In consequence, the famous Hamilton brands 
set a Standard for the industry; and offer to men in 
the Graphic Arts field a choice of fine surfaces, 
weights and colors to form the background for 
their most ingenious creations. 

When next you order stock for a booklet, a bro- 
chure or a special edition, remember these brand 


names: 


Andorra Hamilton Victorian 


Weycroft Kilmory 


Hamilton Papers 


W.C. Hamilton & Sons 


MIQUON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“The first face I try is ATF Caslon” 


‘Book JACKETS, covers, and title pages must be handled 







with a degree of sensitiveness. It’s surprising how often 
Caslon rings the bell. But often a variation is called for 
in color or spirit... perhaps Bulmer for grace and dignity, ee i 

ANK R, SLoan, Jr, 


Lydian for an exotic flavor or touch of brilliancy, and so je 
Norwood Press 


on. Ideas are never cramped, with the ATF Red Book at 
hand...there’s always a type to suit the job and give just the 
feeling I want. Most of my work is with books, but every 
other kind of printing is subject to the same inspiration.” 


If you want single-page showings of indi- 
vidual ATF types, including the complete 
alphabets, send for them on your letterhead. 
The following specimens are those men- 
tioned or used in this advertisement. 


Caslon No. 471 
LYDIAN and Italic 


Bulmer Roman 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS (4p 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES: Inc 


80 East 57 Street, New York 22 











SLIP-CASES 
now available 


AMERICA’S LEADING Two-part Slip-Cases of heavy card- 


AUCTION GALLERIES board, covered with rich blue paper, 


to hold 1 Volume (4 issues) each of 
FOR 


Public Auction Sales of 


PRINT, with volume number stamped 
on backstrap of outside part . . . identi- 
cal with those formerly supplied, can 


Autographs Manuscripts 


now be obtained. 
Incunabula First Editions 


Price $1.00 per case 


Fine Bindings, Press and 
other Rare Books 
Etchings and Engravings 
and Art Property 


When ordering please state the number 


of the Volume you wish the case for. 


PRINT 


ARTHUR SWANN WOODSTOCK VERMONT 


Vice President in Charge of Book and Print Dept. 
PRR RP Pe a a OP OP a 
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W GSA ALL RAG is again 
available. We will be pleased to 
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send you samples 
and complete information. 


Whitehead & Alliger Co., Inc. 


Eleven Thomas Street 
New York 7, New York 
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Incorporated 


Fine Papers Pp —" 


153-155 SPRING STREET-NEW YORK 
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FINE PAPERS FOR FINE PUBLICATIONS 


HI 


Inquiries Solicited 
for Large or Limited Editions 


ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


ELEVENTH AVENUE & 25TH STREET - NEW YORK 1 - N.Y. 
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AVELS UI 
PAPERS 


8 


IN FINE BOOKS 
Quality First, 
Always 
Hurlbut Paper Company 


Manufacturers Since 1806 


South Lee + Massachusetts 











THE STEVENS-NELSON 








SUITABLE PAPERS 
FOR THE FINE ART OF 
BOOKMAKING 


are carried in stock by 


PAPER CORPORATION 


109 EAST 31St STREET, NEW YORK 
453 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
























































The mark of 
the BEST in 
PHOTOGRAVURE 


Photogravure and Color Company 
207 West 25th Street 








New York 1 









































The Rudge organization considers 





that its major responsibility is to do an 
increasingly effective job in the field of 
human communications through the medi- 
um of the printed word. 

To this end, we have undertaken to study 
and understand public relations objectives, 
to analyze audiences and audience reac- 


tions, and to develop effective techniques 





in the planning of public relations literature, 
the writing of public relations copy, and the 
graphic and typographic interpretation of 
public relations messages. 

The Rudge Services booklet, which gives a 
concise and comprehensive picture of our 


facilities, is available on request. 











WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS ¢ 225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14,N. Y. 



























BETTER IMPRESSIONS 
are Our Goal 


Better IMPRESSIONS are the ultimate goal, the true objective, of 
“Paper Makers to America” . . . and every ounce of our resource- 
fulness, including our full century of experience, seeks constantly 
to attain them for the users of all Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill 
& Collins, and Wheelwright lines. 


Tireless research must have its rewards and we are earning ours. 


Already, in spite of shortages and production difficulties beyond our 





time when these fine papers, available in the quantities you need 





and the moment you need them, will be unsurpassed for the repro- 


ductive assignments they are asked to do. 


Meanwhile, you may rely on Mead merchants the nation over to 
do everything in their power to meet your immediate needs for “the 


best buy in paper today.” 


MEAD 
Papers) 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


“Paper Makers to America” 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVE., N. Y. 17 
Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers 


PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DAYTON 





8 
a 
control, we are setting the stage for big things ahead . . . for the 
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WHEN IT’S FINE PAPERS 


Ask the man who knows one 


Since 1860 our representatives have helped printers, 


publishers and advertisers select and successfully use high 


grade, high performance papers. 


Papers for distinguished printing in 


BOOKS, ADVERTISING PROMOTIONS AND LETTERHEADS 


Maller % Week Sarper Co. 


200 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y., Canal 6-3600 





























A Wealth of Valuable Material in Back Issues 





All back volumes 
available complete 


VORA caassG.c $10.00 
VOU <cckns 7.50 
WOECM 30-56% 7.50 


20 per cent discount when 
three volumes are ordered 
together. 


All back numbers available 
separately except 
VoL. I, No. 1 
Vou. II, Nos. 3-4 
Vot. III, No. 2 


at $2.50 per copy 











Outstanding authorities in every one of the graphic arts 
fields have written articles of permanent value for the four- 
teen preceding issues of PRINT. The issues containing them 
should be part of the library of every company and indi- 
vidual concerned with their subjects. To name only a few— 


Lesson in Book 
Ilustrating 


Aniline Printing 


Communication: by 
Words or Pictures? Reproductions and 


Creating a Mood the Collotype Process 


Design for a Silk Screen 


New Newspaper ; 
. . pat The Personal Press 


Jotate Col 
How to Notate Coter Watermarks and 


Line Engraving Forgeries 


Almost every day orders come, from companies, individu- 
als and libraries, for specific issues and for complete vol- 


umes. The supply is not inexhaustible. Send your order now. 


PRINT 


WOODSTOCK 


VERMONT 










































THE HIGHEST TYPOGRAPHIC STANDARDS 


A wide selection of fine book and advertising faces | 


handled by craftsmen 











for publishers and for advertising agencies 


Typecraft Service, Inc. 





| 225 VARICK STREET ‘ NEW YORK 14 
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PAPERS FOR FINE PRINTING 
SINCE 1848 
* ‘Ruysdael * Tweedweave 


* Enfield Text * Utopian Text 


Curtis Paper Company 


NEWARK DELAWARE 
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Perhaps the most important 
date in the early history of 
paper is 105 A.D., generally 
believed to be the year when 
Ts‘ai Lun, Chinese court offi- 
cial, presented the first real 
paper to the Emperor. 

Ts’ai Lun’s paper was made 
from the macerated fibers of 
bark, cloth and hemp, and the 
method of producing this 
paper has remained the basic 
principle of papermaking to 
our day. 











From “‘A Pictorial History of Paper’ 
published by Bulkley, Dunton. 








Printers and publishers turn to us with confi- 
dence with their paper problems because they 
know that we'll go to great lengths to supply the 
most suitable paper for any job... whether small, 
medium or large...easy, difficult or average. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


295 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N.Y. 


Fine Papers ince 18453 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


WILLIAM G. MEEK reappears on the cover of 
PRINT, having contributed the Arabic cover de- 
sign for Vol. IV, No. 1 to help illustrate his 
article on “Printing in Modern Egypt” in that 
issue. He is now designing for several New York 
publishers and has recently done a cover for 
Fortune Magazine. 


EpwarD CoLIn Dawson has combined journal- 
istic and Thespian careers, and is now director 
of public relations for the Ever Ready Label 
Corporation, with time out this summer to 
appear with Lilian Harvey in “Tonight at 
8:30” at Ogunquit, Maine. During the war he 
served overseas with the RCAF and RAF, trans- 
ferring to Patton’s Third Army, and ending up 
as technical advisor on war films at Ealing 


Studios, Ltd. 


WiLtiAM K. ZINNSER first ran across Elmer 
Adler’s program while doing editorial work as 
a Princeton undergraduate early in 1941. There- 





The 
John B. Watkins Company 


Nine Murray Street 
New York 7 


PRINTERS - SINCE 1882 


> 
> > 
— sk to receive Distinguished 
Company, a regular series of mailings 
featuring printed pieces of unusual 
interest, as we produce them for lead- 
ing public and commercial organiza- 
tions. Simply write on your business 


stationery. 
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after he found himself the unofficial publicist of 
the graphic arts program there. This function 
was interrupted by his enlistment in the Army, 
“under whose auspices” he spent two years in 
North Africa and Italy. At present he is a 
member of the editorial staff of the New Dork 
Herald Tribune. 


Leonard G. A. SCHLICHTING is deputy director 
of the Netherlands Information Bureau in New 
York City. He is of Dutch birth and a graduate 
in law of Amsterdam University. He acted as 
foreign correspondent of the Amsterdam daily 
paper De Jijd from 1930 to 1937, became edi- 
tor of this publication in 1937, and continued 
until 1943 when German press-control took 
over, but returned after the liberation. 


HettMutT LEHMANN-HauPT was in charge of 
preparations for the current International Book 
Illustration Show, and is now off to Germany 
in War Department service. During the war he 
travelled in Europe as a member of the OW! 
staff, which gave him an opportunity to see 
first-hand what was being done in many of the 
countries which are represented in the Show. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT, author of “A Visit to 
the Short Run Press,” prefers to remain anony- 
mous. He has had long experience in printing, 
in both large and small offices, as well as in 
publishing, and has an intimate acquaintance 
with all kinds of printing machinery, from hand 
press to rotary. In a recent letter he says: “I 
have long been interested in the Law of Dimin- 
ishing Returns, especially as it affects health 
and happiness, and in the current delusions 
about ‘labor-saving’ machines. Perhaps I first 
got interested in these matters by reading Peter 
Kropotkin’s Fields, Factories and Workshops — 
and a nightmare I once had that I was working 
in the Government Printing Office!” 


Cart P. Rouins, printer to Yale University; 
John Taylor Arms, noted etcher; Karl Kup, 
curator at the New York Public Library; Ray 
Nash, professor at Dartmouth College; and Paul 
McPharlin, free lance designer and writer, also 
contributed to this issue. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


DESIGN «x PRopucTION. William Edwin Rudge 
and Katherine Peddle. 


Type. Text: Intertype Weiss —9, 11, and 12 pt. 
Headings: Foundry Weiss from Bauer; Foun- 
dry Garamond and Kennerly from ATF. 


IMPOSITION. This 104-page issue is made up of 
7 signatures, which were printed to bind as 5 
16’s in one color, one 16 in two colors, and one 
8 in two colors. The 8 in two colors was bound 
as two 4-page wraps. The cover was printed in 
one color in two impressions, and the cover 
labels were printed in two colors. 


Processes. Letterpress: Printed by The Elm 
Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont, and E. L. 
Hildreth & Co., Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Intaglio: International Book Illustration Show 
insert printed by The Photogravure & Color 
Co., New York. 

Planograpbic: PRINT Masterpiece tip-on on 
pg. 46 printed by collotype at The Meriden 
Gravure Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


ENGRAVINGS. All engravings, with the exception 
of those on pp. 19 and 22, were made by The 
Stoddard Engraving Co., New Haven, Conn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Cover: Label design by William 
G. Meek. Label murals designed by Dunbar 
Beck; antique labels from Warshaw Collection 
of Business Americana; montage from paste-up 
of actual labels; label press photograph from 
The New Era Manufacturing Co.; tip-on labels 
furnished by David Bogen Co., Inc., Loft Candy 
Corp., (embossed aluminum foil paper backed 
stock), and House of Herbs, Inc. The portrait 
of Elmer Adler is from a wood engraving by 
Hans A. Mueller. Adler and Print Lending Day 
cuts furnished by Princeton University Press. 
Photographs for Dutch Underground Printing 
are from material in Exhibition sponsored by 
The Netherlands Information Bureau. AJGA 
Show insert illustrations are from books dis- 
played at the International Book Illustration 
Show. The Masterpiece tip-on is reproduced 
from etching in John Taylor Arms’ collection. 
Illustrations in Notes Around the World were 
photographed by the New York Public Library 
from its shelves. The Reviews illustrations were 
reproduced from the actual books reviewed. The 


Western Books photograph was supplied by the 
Rounce & Coffin Club. 


Paper. Cover: Eagle A Nubian Black Quality 
Cover, 65 pound basis, made by American 
Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. Label, 
White gummed, No. 410 coated, made by Den- 
nison, Framingham, Mass. 

Inside: Polar Superfine, White coated, 70 
pound basis, used in Label signature, made by 
Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Maine. 

Dulbrite, White dull coated 70 pound basis 
made by Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oxford Special Photogravure, White 70 
pound basis used in the International Book 
Illustration signature made by the Oxford Paper 
Co., Rumford, Maine. 

Scientific, smooth white 70 pound basis, used 
for collotype tip-on, made by the Curtis Paper 
Co., Newark, Delaware. 

BINDING. Sewed as 7 signatures with two four- 
page wraps, and four tip-ons. Cover scored and 


glued. Bound by E. L. Hildreth & Co. 
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Full-Tone Collotype 
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Craftsmanship 





High standards of excellence, careful 


Cc 000C 


attention to detail and over half a 


reproductions are ingredients of the 


>C 


craftsmanship displayed in collotype 


illustrations by Meriden. 





century of experience in printing fine | 








; The 
| Meriden Gravure Company 
y MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 
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INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 
DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 








